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HILST in all directions great developments 

WV are pending which may transform the 
situation, it is undeniable that recent events 

at Ypres, in Galicia, and in the Baltic provinces of Russia, 
together with the casualty lists that have been arriving 
from Flanders and the Dardanelles, have produced a 
temporary wave of depression in thiscountry. There is 
a tendency for the prophet in the street to advance his 
forecast of the end of the war by several months, if not 
by years, and the professional pessimist rejoices that at 
last he is coming into his own. All the more timely is 
the reminder of the Eye-witness, in his dispatch of 
May 4th, that the extent of ground gained or lost in any 
advance on either side is usually a matter of minor 
importance. Progress is measured in this war of attri- 
tion by the drain on the enemy’s strength. An advance 
of the Allies which succeeded, let us say, in recovering 
half of Belgium would be a matter of immense satis- 
faction to us all; but if the losses were much heavier on 
our side than on that of the Germans, such an advance 
might be of far less ultimate value than a retreat in 
which the Germans lost as heavily as they did in their first 
rush, or in the fighting in Flanders in November. As 
Mr. Belloc succinctly put it a week or two ago, to assume 
that the Allies have made no progress in the last six 
months because their trenches are still where they were 
is just as foolish as it would have been to assume at the 
end of 1870 that Moltke had made no progress because 
his investing lines round Paris had remained fixed for 
three months. The operations of the Allies against the 





Central Empires are in essence a siege, if not yet a 
perfect siege, and, if unreasonable alternations of pessi- 
mism and optimism are to be avoided, that fact should 
be constantly brought home to the public. 


With Italy on the balance, the attitude of the Balkan 
States naturally comes in for a smaller share of public 
attention. Nevertheless it continues to be well worth 
watching. Roumania continues to play the part of a 
buffer-State, and, at any rate, prevents direct commu- 
nication between Austria and Turkey or Bulgaria. 
Roumanian newspapers friendly to us complain bitterly 
that German money is corruptly spent in Bucharest. 
This is likely enough, as German and Austrian money 
has been laid out in every capital in the Balkans without 
stint or scruple. Bulgaria is obviously growing more 
and more restless and the Russophil Party, headed 
apparently by M. Gueshoff, is actively working for inter- 
vention on the side of the Allies. The last German 
counterstroke—which, as our readers will remember, 
took the form of a raid by Bulgarian Comitaji on the 
Serbian railway—failed in its object of embroiling 
Bulgaria with Serbia. The Turks plainly do not trust 
Bulgarian promises of neutrality, and are still keeping 
strong forces in Adrianople and on the Bulgarian 
frontier, thereby weakening their forces at the Dar- 


danelles. 
* * * 


The fighting on the Hellespont is clearly so far in our 
favour that the landing of large forces has been effected 
and some miles of ground gained. Whatever may have 
been the reason for the failure of the earlier attempt to 
open the Straits—and, by the way, none of Mr. Churchill’s 
critics, wise as they are after the event, have attempted 
to prove that the known risk of failure was not worth 
taking for so great a prize—it is evident that this one is 
not to be allowed to fail for lack of a sufficiently compre- 
hensive plan. The Australian and New Zealand militia 
who were landed at Sari Bair showed themselves to 
possess similar fighting qualities to those of the Canadians 
at Ypres, and have been given the responsible task of 
holding the narrowest point of the Isthmus, thus cutting 
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off the Turkish forces who are fighting us towards the 
south end. The Turks have the advantage of German 
science, but on the other hand have elements of discon- 
tent in their ranks, notably in the persons of Christian 
conscripts forcibly driven to the front, and who, of 
course, desert at every opportunity. The islands which 
we are still using as bases, though too small to give our 
forces the background required, must be of considerable 
service ; but undoubtedly the intervention of Greece, by 
enabling us to use ports like Salonika, Mitylene and Volo 
in Thessaly, would be of great advantage. 
* * * 


The attitude of the Greek Government is still cryptic, 
but enough has leaked out into Athenian newspapers to 
show that they have continued to carry on negotiations 
with the Triple Entente. Seeing that they came into 
office with the notion of keeping out of the war, this 
might seem somewhat odd. The explanation is found 
in the pressure of public opinion in Greece, which is not 
only overwhelmingly on the side of the Allies, but 
exasperated by the unworthy treatment accorded to 
M. Venizelos by the Gounaris Ministry. Though the 
retiring Prime Minister pointedly abstained after his 
resignation from attacking his successors or fomenting 
attacks upon them, the latter did not act in the same 
spirit. Some of them carried their hostility to him to 
the extent of betraying to the Press secret suggestions 
made by him to King Constantine in January last of 
possible concessions to Bulgaria. The assailants of 
Venizelos imagined that their revelations would destroy 
the popularity of their great opponent. They have, 
however, signally failed to do so, and, fortunately for 
Greece, Venizelos is still as much a name to conjure with 
there as ever. The Gounaris Ministry has therefore the 
choice between complying with the popular will or being 
destroyed at the forthcoming elections. By entering 
the war they may conciliate popular feeling, and even 
secure the support of M. Venizelos, and it is not im- 
possible, therefore, that they will now lay aside hesita- 
tion. 

> * a 

The news from Tokio and Pekin this week has been 
particularly confusing, and at the moment of writing 
we do not know whether Japan has really despatched an 
ultimatum to China or not. But it is clear that the 
former is taking steps preparatory to the use of armed 
force. What seems to have happened is this: Japan, in 
the first instance, knowing with whom she had to deal, 
put forward a list of demands considerably longer and 
stiffer than what she was prepared to accept. The reason 
she did not wish to publish the full list was that certain 
of the demands which she did not intend to press were 
calculated to arouse—and have, in fact, aroused—-con- 
siderable apprehension abroad, especially in this country, 
apprehensions which, though more or less unfounded, 
could not be allayed without injuring the position of the 
Japanese negotiators. After two or three months’ 
discussion, China had agreed to the greater part of the 
items to which Japan attached primary importance, and 
accordingly the insistence of the latter upon the re- 
mainder of her demands became less firm. This was 
promptly interpreted as a sign of weakness by the 
Chinese Government, which thereupon, in accordance 


with its traditional diplomatic habits, changed its tone 
and withdrew its consent to certain clauses which had 
already been agreed. In these circumstances Japan had 
no choice but to admit complete defeat, or else take 
steps to prove to China that she was in earnest. Very 
likely something in the nature of an ultimatum has by 
this time been delivered in Pekin, but that it will lead 
to war is, to say the least, extremely unlikely. 


* * * 


In his Note to Germany last February with reference 
to her submarine “ blockade,” President Wilson said that 
he should hold the German Government “to strict 
accountability ’’ in either of two events—the torpedoing 
of an American ship or the destruction of American 
lives. The attack on the American steamer Gulflight by 
a German submarine, and the deaths of her captain and 
two other citizens of the United States, raise both issues 
together. No one who has watched the diplomacy of 
Washington will anticipate its rushing into war over the 
case, but it is bound to make a very stiff protest, and it 
is probable that Germany will apologise and offer to 
make reparation. The German Government’s difficulty 
about giving satisfaction will be to find some reason for 
giving it to the United States, and not giving it to 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Greece, all of 
whom have suffered similar wrongs—most of them on 
a much larger scale. The real reason, of course, is that 
the United States is strong, whereas the other neutrals 
are weak; but it would be damaging to let it appear 
too openly. In the William P. Frye case Germany 
cleverly found an excuse for making a reparation to the 
United States which she has made to nobody else ;_ but 
such excuses are not invented very easily. Meanwhile 
the incident will help Americans to see more vividly 
what the submarine brutality means. 


* * * 


In the course of the week following the announcement 
of the Government’s proposals for dealing with the drink 
problem public opinion has crystallised and declared 
itself in unmistakable fashion. No complete agreed 
solution has yet been found, but broadly it may be said 
that whilst everyone is in favour of giving the Govern- 
ment practically unlimited powers to control the sale of 
alcohol in special areas, nearly everyone is against the 
proposals for excessive taxation. Mr. Lloyd George's 
attitude towards the whole question as expressed in his 
supplementary Budget speech on Tuesday left nothing 
to be desired. He placed himself frankly in the hands 
of the House and of the public ; and he obviously meant 
what he said. Whatever is eventually done in the 
matter will be done not by the fiat of Ministers, but by 
the decision of a House of Commons, which, with its 
comparative emancipation from the usual exigencies of 
party warfare, has probably never reflected the opinion 
of the country more freely and faithfully than it does at 
the present moment. This is perhaps the most signi- 
ficant feature of the whole incident. It has provided 
us with an opportunity of showing that our almost blind 
submission to the Executive during the past nine 
months has been the outcome not of compulsion or of 
panic, but of deliberate choice, and that our political 
institutions are still capable of functioning in a normal 
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and healthy manner; in short, that we are still a self- 
governing people to an extent which certainly no other 
belligerent nation can boast. The demonstration can 
hardly fail to bear further fruit. 


* * * 


The original proposals of the Government were clearly 
the result of hurried decision. Some time was spent on 
the consideration of such ambitious schemes as complete 
prohibition, prohibition of all spirits, and the nationali- 
sation of the entire liquor trade; and when these were 
in turn abandoned as impracticable and some alternative 
had to be found without delay, Mr. Lloyd George and 
his colleagues probably felt that to ask merely for 
powers of control in special areas, leaving things as they 
stood throughout the greater part of the country, would 
seem too modest a demand after all that had been said. 
Hence the proposed new taxes. We are ready to 
believe that the Chancellor was quite sincere in declaring 
that his sole object was to deal with a special emergency, 
and to check excessive drinking amongst workers 
engaged in producing armaments and equipment ; but 
it was manifest that the almost fantastic degree of 
taxation which he proposed to apply to all forms of 
alcoholic liquor was quite unnecessary for this purpose, 
and the outcry that was raised by the trade and its 
political supporters cannot be described as either un- 
reasonable or unpatriotic. If the country had been 
asked to accept prohibition for the duration of the war, 
as the only means of maintaining the national efficiency 
at its highest possible point, there would probably have 
been little opposition. A great many people who 
strongly object to the sort of pressure involved in being 
forced to buy their whiskey at 7s. a bottle would have 
made the greater sacrifice quite cheerfully. But the 
general feeling undoubtedly is that if the Government 
are not prepared to propose a heroic measure, they 
should confine themselves strictly to dealing with the 
particular and localised evil which is the ostensible 
raison d'étre of their action. 


* * * 


We take it that the new taxes will not now be pro- 
ceeded with, at all events in anything like their original 
form ; but it is perhaps worth while to summarise a few 
of the objections to them. Taken as a whole they 
amount to a kind of partial prohibition with most of the 
disadvantages and few of the advantages of prohibition. 
They are unfair to the trade, because they would injure 
it without compensation at a time when every other 
trade affected by special Government action is being 
compensated in full measure. They would injure in a 
most untimely and totally unnecessary fashion the 
French and Colonial wine growers, the sale of whose 
cheaper products would be practically cut off altogether. 
They would affect the workers who are earning and 
drinking normally far more than those who are earning 
and drinking exceptionally. Above all, whilst doubt- 
less reducing the consumption of alcoholic liquor, they 
would actually increase the expenditure upon that con- 
sumption, with results that would be felt by millions of 
women and children throughout the country. If the 
price of beer and whiskey were doubled, the amount 
abstracted from the weekly wage for the purchase of 





beer and whiskey would probably not be doubled, but 
it would certainly be increased. Indeed, apart from the 
possibility of encouraging the production of light beer 
and discouraging the sale of raw spirits, there appears 
to be no case at all for altering the present level of 
taxation upon alcoholic drinks. The solution of the 
present problem is to be found by direct and not by 
indirect Government intervention. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister has given his decision with regard 
to the Miners’ demand for a 20 per cent. increase of 
wages. Its terms are what might have been expected. 
Mr. Asquith declares that a prima facie case for an imme- 
diate advance has been made out, but that he cannot 
fix a percentage applicable uniformly to all coalfields. 
The amount of the advance is therefore to be deter- 
mined by the Conciliation Boards in each district 
separately, but in order to prevent delay the determina- 
tions are to be made within a week, and the advances 
fixed are to be paid as from May 5th. This decision 
can hardly be regarded as more than a postponement 
of the crisis, since unless all the district boards decide 
to grant the whole increase that is being sought—which 
is hardly likely—it is to be expected that the miners 
will stand to their guns, and that those districts which 
obtain the full increase will refuse to abandon those which 
do not. It is to be remembered that they have already 
rejected the offer which the owners made of a 10 per 
cent. increase all round. They are not given to haggling, 
and stated their minimum demands at the outset. 


* * * 


We are presenting to our readers this week the third 
part of the Report of the Fabian Research Department on 
the Control of Industry. Part I., issued in February of 
last year, dealt with the control of industry by the pro- 
ducers themselves in self-governing workshops. Part IL., 
issued in May, dealt with the much more extensive 
development of the control of industry by the con- 
sumers through the Co-operative Store. Part III. deals 
with the control of industry by the State and Munici- 
pality, which is in reality another form of control by the 
consumers. We need not attempt to summarise in a 
note the contents of this very valuable document, con- 
taining as it does the fruits of the first comprehensive 
survey of State and Municipal activities throughout the 
world which we believe has ever been made. But two of 
the most striking conclusions of the Committee may be 
referred to. The first is as to the necessity for the 
development of new State and Municipal machinery 
better adapted than the existing organs of central and 
local government for securing continuous democratic 
control over public industrial enterprises. The second is 
as to the tendency for the development of Municipal 
trading to keep pace, or more than keep pace, with that 
of State trading ; so that whilst joint-stock capitalism with 
its trusts and amalgamations tends to reduce more and 
more the number of separate and local employers, public 
enterprise “means a larger number of independent 
employers and an increase of local control.’’ Students 
of modern social organisation and its developments will 
not need our recommendation to induce them to read 
this Report. 
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LOANS AND TAXES 


E had two Budgets last year, and it is easy to 

W see that this year we are destined to have 

two at least. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on 
Tuesday was little more than a preparatory statement, 
designed to educate and prepare the mind of the public. 
It was the unprecedented oration of an unprecedented 
year. Instead of any important manipulation of taxes, 
it suggested a homily on personal economy and a lesson 
in the Foreign Exchanges. 

Never has there been a Budget in which so little 
turned on the figures, vast as are the amounts dealt with. 
Judged merely from the revenue statistics, the country 
is more prosperous than ever. The taxes, with the 
exception of the stamp duties, are coming in unex- 
pectedly well. The receipts from the Customs and 
Excise go up ; Income Tax and Super Tax to the extent 
of over a hundred millions a year get paid with prompti- 
tude and cordiality; even the Post Office revenue 
increases. Without any further taxation the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer counts on a total income of 270 
millions sterling. His only alteration—apart from the 
moribund proposals as to beer and spirits—concerns a 
small adjustment of the taxes payable by insurance 
companies, designed partly to remedy an accidental 
unfairness between one company and another, partly 
to check the rich man’s use of endowment policies to 
escape the Income Tax. But even this unprecedented 
revenue goes only a small way towards meeting the total 
war issues during the year, of some 700 millions if peace 
comes by Michaelmas, or of half as much again if war 
lasts till Ladyday. Taking the latter hypothesis, and 
including 90 millions for current expenditure on peace 
services and interest charges, the deficit disclosed is, 
in round numbers, the colossal sum of 862 millions. 
Probably for the first time in a couple of centuries, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not explain how the 
deficit would be met. 

For this reticence, and for the postponement of any 
announcement of new taxation, there are, we imagine, 
various cogent reasons, apart from the uncertainty as 
to the duration of the war. For a few weeks the 
Government can go on replenishing the Exchequer by 
the very successful new device of the day-by-day sale 
of Treasury Bills. Presently, however, a new War Loan 
of several hundred millions will have to be raised ; and 
it is supposed that subscription will be psychologically 
easier to the wealthy before any fresh turn of the 
tax screw than after it! Moreover, the Inland Revenue 
authorities have cynically suggested that any special 
taxation of war profits will yield more after this year’s 
returns for Income Tax have been made than just 
before the figures of profit have to be reported to the 
Inland Revenue. In short, as the imposition of the new 
war taxes came in November, 1914, so their increase will 
come in November, 1915. Meanwhile the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wants something to sink into our minds 
—we suspect, not without an idea of its effect both on 
the subscriptions to the new loan, and on our reception 
of the future increased taxation. 

We are to meet the current expenditure on the war, 
colossal as it is—including all the advances to our Allies, 


and all the compensation for injured interests—out of 
income. There is, in fact, no other practicable course. 
This is the economic lesson—the message to the public— 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave last Tuesday, 
with his accustomed power, an artlessness concealing 
art, of investing such a message with a deep significance. 
The nation has immense accumulated wealth—some 
4,000 millions invested abroad, and perhaps four times 
as much at home—but it must not complacently delude 
itself by imagining that investments will pay current 
bills. When all the financial world—with the one 
exception of the United States—is either at war or 
actively preparing for defence, securities are not to any 
great extent saleable in such a way as to increase the 
nation’s command of cash. With four millions of our 
men (nearly half our adult working males) either in the 
fighting line or making ammunition for those who are 
there, our exports are necessarily reduced to a minimum, 
and our imports increased. It is quite as imperative 
punctually to fulfil our current obligations oversea as to 
feed our soldiers. To meet all these immense issues we 
have, in the last analysis, only the nation’s current 
income to rely on—its current product, together with 
its income from investments abroad. Out of this 
national income we have lately been “ saving ”’ and in- 
vesting three or four hundred millions every year. We 
are now, nearly all of us, economising from one motive 
or other, and we must, by abstaining from forms of 
consumption that can be spared without detriment to 
efficiency, all of us economise still more. The nation 
will, perforce, have to devote, in one way or another, 
all these present and potential savings to the finance of 
the war. Mr. Lloyd George will tell us, at intervals 
during the next nine months, in what form he can best 
use our savings. 

There is something very charming in the simplicity 
with which Mr. Lloyd George picks up his economies, and 
enforces on the public what he has just learnt. It is 
emphatically true, as Dr. Chalmers and John Stuart 
Mill a couple of generations ago drove home to the minds 
of the economists, that the only source from which 
current consumption can be drawn, whether for war or 
for any other purpose, is, in practice, current production. 
We cannot fire off innumerable shells, and wear out 
myriads of suits of khaki cloth, and eat up hundreds of 
thousands of oxen in war service, without either in- 
creasing current production—which the abstraction 
from useful labour of millions of men makes impracticable 
—or else by other people diminishing their current con- 
sumption, whether of food or alcohol, the service of 
personal attendants or the command of public amuse- 
ments, or any of the other ways in which we use up 
people’s labour. At the beginning of the war it was 
widespread unemployment that was feared, and we 
encouraged each other to spend as usual. Now that 
Government is doing the spending to such an extent, 
and is maintaining under training all those men who 
would otherwise be unemployed, the duty of the citizen 
is, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer rightly insists, 
on the one hand to increase as much as possible his pro- 
duction of whatever is demanded, and on the other 
to economise rigidly in his personal consumption, and 
therefore in all forms of expenditure. Only to the extent 
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that we do this can the “ silver bullets ” be there for the 
nation to use to end the war. 

What the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
disclose was the extent to which the Government would 
presently take these savings by way of taxes, and to 
what extent by way of loan. The rich instinctively, 
and the “ man in the street ’’ from ignorance, will be 
all for loans. The great mass of the wage-earners, and 
we hope the whole of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
will be for as large a measure as possible of wisely ad- 
justed new taxation, and for as small a proportion of 
loan as can be managed. A policy of properly adjusted 
taxation, however much it is increased, merely reduces 
everybody’s “ margin ”’ by an amount that would other- 
wise be saved or used in luxury. A policy of loans 
not only enables the rich man to exchange the economies 
that he, in common with the poor, has made, for a 
perpetual mortgage on the labours of others, but also, 
by actually diverting capital rather than restricting 
personal expenditure, exercises an incalculably depressing 
effect on the rates of wages of the whole manual working 
class. 

“ The privation which it is supposed must result from 
taking the amount in the shape of taxes,’”’ says John 
Stuart Mill, “‘ is not avoided by taking it in a loan. The 
suffering is not averted, but only thrown upon the 
labouring classes, the least able, and who least ought, 
to bear it ; while all the inconveniences, physical, moral, 
and political, produced by maintaining taxes for the 
perpetual payment of interest are incurred in pure loss. 
Whenever capital is withdrawn from production, or 
from the fund destined for production, to be lent to the 
State and expended unproductively, the whole sum is 
withheld from the labouring classes ; the loan, therefore, 
is paid off the same year; the whole of the sacrifice 
necessary for paying it off is actually made ; only it is 
made by the wrong persons . . . and paid by the very 
worst of taxes, a tax exclusively on the labouring class.”’ 
There are qualifications to this truth, and limitations to 
the policy it suggests. But, speaking broadly, if our 
savings have to go to the war, the larger the proportion 
that is taken by properly graduated taxation, and the 
smaller the proportion by way of interest-bearing loan, 
the less the nation—apart from the 27,000 payers of 
Super Tax—will, in the long run, suffer by the war. We 
hope that this is what Mr. Lloyd George is pondering 
over, and preparing us for. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
AMBITION 


HREE months ago, in reply to the German 
proclamation of the maritime war zone and 
the consequent danger to neutral shipping, 

the American Government warned Berlin that the 
sinking by submarines of American vessels or the loss 
of American lives would be “ an indefensible violation 
of American rights *’ for which Germany would be held 
to “ strict accountability.” Since the issue of the Note 


in which these words were used several American 
merchant ships have been sunk or bombarded, while 





an American citizen was among the victims of the 
passenger liner Faluba. These incidents have been 
followed by one of much greater seriousness. On 
May Ist the American oil-tank vessel Gulflight was 
torpedoed off the Cornish coast, apparently without a 
word of warning. The captain died of heart failure 
from the shock, and two seamen were drowned. The 
affair has provoked intense indignation in the United 
States and has brought into sharp relief the whole 
question of America’s relations with Germany. What 
does President Wilson mean by “ strict accountability,” 
and if Germany shows herself impenitent what course 
will be open to the Government at Washington ? 

There will, no doubt, be a sharp Note to Berlin, and 
presumably its terms will not be confined to the case 
of the Gulflight. President Wilson, we may be sure, is 
disposed to give Germany every possible chance of 
proving that the separate incidents are capable of 
reasonable explanation and are not part of a policy of 
systematic affront to the neutral Powers and to America 
in especial. If this should happen, and the German 
Government make reparation as in the case of the 
William P. Frye, the American Government will be 
out of its dilemma and, incidentally, the bottom will 
be knocked out of the German war-zone policy, for 
compensation to neutrals formed no part of the original 
declaration with regard to the submarine campaign. 
The issue, however, may be altogether different. The 
German Government, so far from apologising for the 
actions of its airmen and submarine commanders, may 
admit full responsibility and defy the United States. 
What, then, becomes of “strict accountability ’’ ? 
America will not go to war with Germany; but, as 
one New York paper sarcastically expresses it, there 
will be more American ships sunk and more Notes will 
be addressed to Berlin. 

Mr. Wilson is in a position of greater difficulty than 
any American President has occupied since the time of 
Lincoln. He is confronted with a world situation 
without parallel in history. He is head of a Cabinet 
which is wholly inexperienced in international affairs, 
and he has in Mr. Bryan a Secretary of State out of 
whose hands he must, for the most imperative of all 
reasons, take the control of affairs at every critical 
juncture. He is required, as the Chief Executive of a 
nation that could not be other than neutral, to steer 
an even course, not only between the belligerent Powers, 
but between two conflicting bodies of opinion in his 
own country—the party which accuses him of showing 
favour to the Allies and submitting to the naval tyranny 
of England, and the party which (agreeing with the 
widespread feeling in England) denounces him as feeble 
and cowardly because his Government did not, in the 
name of humanity and international law, protest against 
the invasion and devastation of Belgium. 

The latter party has a vociferous leader in Mr. Roose- 
velt, who for the past four months has been attacking 
the Wilson Administration at the top of his voice and 
with an immense expenditure of words. Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, it is important to note, does not suggest that, 
under any conceivable circumstances, the United States 
could have joined in the war. But he is furious at the 
failure of Washington to send out a vigorous protest 
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against Germany in regard to the treatment of Belgium. 
Any Government guilty of such pusillanimity, Mr. 
Roosevelt declares, is merely contemptible ; but at the 
same time he admits, and indeed repeats with his usual 
insistence, that inability to back up a protest with 
force must necessarily, in this world of unmoral Powers, 
involve humiliation for the protesting nation. Of Mr. 
Roosevelt's strong and honest feeling in the matter there 
can be no question ; but it is coloured by so intense an 
animosity against President Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
(whose foreign policy, he declares, can be called one of 
milk and water only by a dangerous approach to flattery), 
that his advocacy goes far to destroy a case which, as 
English people are ready enough to agree, is very 
strong. 
What, then, in fairness to Mr. Wilson and his colleagues, 
are we to say of the position they took up at the out- 
break of war and from which they have steadily declined 
to move? Their enemies argue that it is to German 
pressure and the fear of the German vote that we must 
look for their interpretation of the policy which the 
Washington Government believes to be involved in 
neutrality. But this explanation must certainly be dis- 
missed; and indeed the available evidence appears 
ample enough to make clear the motives and reasons of 
Mr. Wilson’s action and inaction. His Government has 
been appealed to by each one of the belligerent countries 
in turn; and the State Department has indicated to all 
alike that the matters of which they complain are to 
be judged, not in the heated atmosphere of war, but 
when the world has returned to something like a normal 
temper. President Wilson (there is no need to consider 
Mr. Bryan) is influenced, undoubtedly, by the tradition 
of strict non-intervention in European affairs which 
has governed American foreign policy for more than a 
century. He is conscious of the bearing of that tradition 
upon the Monroe Doctrine, and it is not improbable that 
the reservation with which the American delegates 
signed The Hague Conventions of 1907 has weighed with 
him in the matter of broken treaties. But no one who 
has followed Mr. Wilson’s public utterances since last 
August can be in doubt as to the main reason for his 
silence. He is evidently persuaded that when the time 
comes to talk of settlement the United States, as the 
most important of the neutrals and the one furthest 
removed from the theatre of war, will have a great task 
to perform in the interests of peace and civilisation— 
a task which she would be prevented from discharging 
if there should attach to her Government any suspicion 
of having favoured either side in the struggle. In this 
view of the future President Wilson may be lamentably 
mistaken. Certainly one cannot deny that his belief 
accords ill with the temper of the belligerent nations. 
They, disappointed and resentful over the “ timid 
neutrality ” of the American Government, and indeed 
of all the neutrals, and over the consequent ruin of The 
Hague movement, are at the moment ready to deny the 
possibility of any neutral Power (and least of all perhaps 
the United States) having any say at all in the settle- 
ment, or even in the discussion of the terms of peace. 
The future will show whether President Wilson has read 
the signs aright. In the meantime we should give due 


weight to the various factors which have determined 


his position; and we should by no means forget that, 
so far as the evidence enables us to judge, his policy 
has been and is supported by the immense majority of 
the American people. 


THE PARTY MAN 


ERE is one flushed and mournful figure with 
whom everyone with a heart capable of being 
touched by human sorrow must sympathise 
in this crisis of the world’s peril. He is the party man— 
the man who before the war did not know that there 
was anything except party which needed to be taken 
seriously. His little cosmos fell to pieces in the first 
five minutes of the war. Hitherto he had been of the 
opinion—nay, of the settled dogma—that the past 
history of the human race had been in the nature of a 
mildly interesting prologue to a magnificent and en- 
thralling drama in which the two principal characters 
were Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law. Walpole and 
Chatham, Pitt and Fox, Disraeli and Gladstone—he was 
to a certain extent interested in those little conflicts of 
the past; he was sufficiently interested in them to 
like his children to be taught about them at school. 
But, on the whole, they seemed to him the bloodless con- 
flicts of ghosts: they lacked the high seriousness and 
desperation of the struggle between Liberal and Unionist 
in our own day. The true party man, indeed, never 
believes that the conflict between the ins and the outs 
took on the aspect of a struggle between honest men and 
scoundrels, between the forces of righteousness and the 
forces of unrighteousness, until his own day. The 
Liberal of to-day is willing, even eager, to admit that 
Pitt was a patriot ; the Tory, when he wishes to shame 
his opponents of the present, calls up the great shade of 
Gladstone. It is as though the politics of the dead had 
been a rivalry in virtue rather than a life-and-death 
quarrel between innocence and crime. Before the war 
broke out, pious Conservatives wondered out loud what 
Gladstone would have thought of Mr. Lloyd George, 
and pious Liberals wondered out loud what Pitt would 
have thought of Mr. Bonar Law. Then the war came 
. and the party truce. Conservatives and Liberals, 
astonished out of their ordinary selves, threw themselves 
into each other’s arms. Conservatives declared that 
Mr. Lloyd George deserved to be made a duke. Liberals 
did not think the world had come to an end when Mr. 
F. E. Smith was appointed head of the Press Bureau. 
Everybody passed a vote of confidence in his neighbour : 
the House of Commons unanimously agreed that none 
of them were such scoundrels after all. Never in the 
history of England was there such a sitting-down to- 
gether of the lion and the lamb. It was like a scene out 
of Utopia. The Conservative turned his other cheek 
to the Liberal ; and the Liberal, when the Conservative 
asked him for his coat, gave him his cloak also. 

It was too beautiful to last. Ordinary politicians 
found themselves beginning to yawn in this new and 
stormless atmosphere: they felt tinglings of discomfort 
like Lotharios suddenly transported into the Garden of 
Eden before the Fall, or like drunkards called upon to 
look jovial on a milk diet. They began to eye each 
other distrustfully. The Conservative reflected as he 
rubbed his smitten cheek that, if the Liberal meant all he 
said, he might have smitten it just a little less severely. 
The Liberal, having parted with his coat and cloak, 
thought he noticed the Conservative looking covetously 
at his shirt and trousers. Both of them insisted that 
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there must be a truce in party politics, but each of them 
was persuaded that the only fair terms for a truce would 
include the abandonment by his opponents of all they 
had been fighting for during recent years. To the 
Conservatives a genuine truce meant that the Liberals 
should for the nonce become Conservatives: to the 
Liberals it meant that the Conservatives should for 
three years or the duration of the war become Liberals. 
Hence the rumblings and rebellions in regard to Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment. It was secretly 
hoped on the one side that the war would kill Home 
Rule and on the other that the war would save Home 
Rule. And, in the matter of Welsh Disestablishment, 
Churchman and Dissenter were equally persuaded that 
the truce, honourably interpreted, ought to lead to the 
party victory which each of them desired. Had it not 
been that certain prominent leaders did not permit 
themselves to lose sight of the fact that a defeat by 
their British opponents was at least a minor matter 
compared to a defeat by the Germans, the old party 
warfare might easily have broken out again among 
many of the politicians. Luckily, though there were 
some threats of this, the House of Commons never lost 
its head for more than a few hours running. There 
have been enough intrigues going on below the surface 
to supply a sensational novelist with plots to last him a 
lifetime, but on the whole the political leaders have 
preserved an appearance of cousinly, if not brotherly, 
unity which does them the greatest credit. 

Not so the party men outside Parliament. They 
could not so easily forget the melodramatic prejudices 
which had been meat and drink to them during the party 
fight of the last five years. They, at least, did not 
believe that the leopard could change his spots or the 
Ethiopian his skin. They found it impossible to 
reconcile their belief that their opponents were the 
enemies of their country in time of peace with the new 
theory that their opponents were the saviours of their 
country in time of war. Surely, they thought, if 
traitors are dangerous in peace-time, they are doubly 
dangerous in war-time. It is, of course, almost 
altogether on the Conservative side that this partisan 
logic has been active. This, doubtless, is an accident, 
due not to the fact that the Conservatives have a double 
dose of original sin, but to the fact that they happen to 
be in opposition. It is one of the platitudes of the 
Press that it is the duty of an Opposition to oppose, and 
the true party man, who had always regarded this as 
one of the Ten Commandments, felt as if he were 
denying his God when he was acting otherwise. Hence 
the campaigns in a part of the Conservative Press, 
not against the Government, but against one member 
of the Government after the other. Nobody said 
“Down with the Government!” but “ Down with Lord 
Haldane!”” We have reason to believe that, even if 
not a single voice had been raised in the Conservative 
Press for the appointment of Lord Kitchener as War 
Minister, it would have been he and not Lord Haldane 
who would have been asked by the Government to hold 
that office during the continuance of the war. In the 
appointment of Lord Kitchener, however, the party 
journalists felt they had scored a party victory. They 
renewed in their bosoms some of the old delights of 
battle, and they felt that, if they could not patriotically 
assault the Government as a whole, they might at least 
in the name of patriotism and with some prospect of 
success assault it in detail. And so began the persistent 
attempt to cut off one Minister after another. First it 
was Mr. McKenna, the friend of spies, the man who 


enables England to be sung about in the music-halls as 
“Old England the home of the Hun.” Finding that 
Mr. McKenna was an adept at concealing himself behind 
the large form of Lord Kitchener, and, indeed, that a blow 
aimed at him would most likely strike Lord Kitchener, 
the party journalist next turned to Mr. Asquith. He 
suggested to us a picture of Mr. Asquith as a sort of 
indifferent lazybones who waited and saw while England 
was burning. The country, however, showed no sign 
of losing confidence in the sanity, patience, and un- 
flinchingness of Mr. Asquith, and so it was necessary to 
discover a more vulnerable member of the Government. 
With a thrill of joy the party man remembered Mr. 
Churchill. Mr. Churchill has always been one of those 
brilliant, abrupt men with the genius of unpopularity as 
well as, it must be added, the genius of popularity. He 
is too brilliant almost for a nation of business men to 
trust. Consequently, the party attack, which had 
begun against Lord Haldane and was continued against 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Asquith, was now concentrated 
on Mr. Churchill, the Dardanelles, and his misappropria- 
tion of the powers of his naval advisers. And all the 
time these attacks have been going on, the little party 
men—and women—outside the Press and Parliament 
haye been getting more and more certain that this is a 
Government of wicked and incompetent men just as it 
was in the days of the Home Rule squabbles. Every- 
where over the country one hears the grey-haired ladies 
and gentlemen who read the Morning Post and play 
bridge in the hotels asking each other, “ Isn't it perfectly 
splendid the way we're supporting this awful Govern- 
ment? Now, if it had been the other way about! ”’ 
They do not realise that it is not only in England but 
in every country engaged in the war that party politics 
have had to be silenced in presence of this gigantic 
conflict—that there is no decent course for any Opposi- 
tion, either Conservative or Liberal, in England or 
France or Belgium, except to stand behind the Govern- 
ment of the country and give every help in its power to 
bring the war to a successful end. It is infinitely credit- 
able to sink party in patriotism, but this does not mean 
that for patriotic men there is any alternative. The 
party man who is always patting himself on the back 
for not being a traitor to his country has not even begun 
dimly to perceive what patriotism means. 

Now, we have always been in favour of criticism 
even in war-time. But there is all the difference in the 
world between criticism and partisan abuse and 
suspicion-mongering. It is a lamentable thing, in our 
opinion, that a large part of the Press of the greatest 
British party should again and again permit itself 
to indulge in wild charges against Cabinet Ministers 
which it is unable to substantiate. It is especially 
ludicrous in view of the fact that these are the very 
papers which accused writers like Mr. Shaw of assisting 
Germany because his criticisms of Sir Edward Grey and 
British policy were quoted with relish in the German 
Press. The quotation of Mr. Shaw in the Press of 
Germany and Austria was, as the makers of bulls say, 
a flea-bite compared to the ocean of space which is given 
to quotations from the Morning Post, the Daily Mail, 
and other Conservative papers. ‘‘ Growing Discontent 
in England,” such is the heading of an article in the 
V ossische Zeitung of a few days ago, giving quotations 
from an article in the Times. As a result of similar 
attacks on the Government, the Hamburg Fremdenblatt 
prints an article, “‘ Dawning Knowledge in England ” ; 
the Neueste Nachrichten of Munich has an article 
headed “ The English Complaints against the English 
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Government”; the General Anzeiger of Diisseldorf an 
article headed ‘‘ Asquith’s Tottering Cabinet” ; and so 
on throughout the German Press, as the Daily Chronicle 
showed in a collection of quotations on Monday. 
Probably it will do the Germans little good to persuade 
themselves that the moral of the English people is 
weakening. But it will do them considerable good if 
the moral of the English people is really weakened as a 
result of these most unhelpful attempts to discredit the 
Government. That is the danger of the abusiveness of 
the Morning Post—the honesty of whose intentions we 
recognise ; but it is the honest delusion of the party 
man who is firmly convinced that in peace or war the 
country can only be saved by his own party. The 
Daily Telegraph, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Observer 
have stood patriotically apart from the attempt to give 
Mr. Asquith a fall at all costs, and the Times has not 
taken part in the campaign to the extent of Lord 
Northceliffe’s other papers, the Daily Mail and the 
Evening News. Let us hope that the leaders of the 
Opposition will make it clear to their followers in the 
country and in the Press that this is not the moment for 
party men, but for patriots. It is party alone which can 
weaken and divide the country at this crisis. It is 
party rather than drink, pace Mr. Lloyd George, which 
just now threatens to be a greater danger to the country 
than the German submarines. 


NERVES 


Paris: May 3rd, 1915. 


T would be difficult to add anything to the refutation 
| which appeared in THE New StTaTEsMAN of March 6th, 
of the assumption that the English people are not 
taking the war seriously enough, and that, if you are not 
fashing yourselves, it must be because you do not realise what 
you are “in for” ; but it may not be without use to say that 
the state of feeling in France is not, as some English journal- 
ists seem to suggest, either to be envied or to be imitated. 
The war is getting on our nerves over here, and that is not 
surprising after all that we have gone through. The awful 
experience of those weeks when the fate of Paris hung in the 
balance and we expected every hour to hear the worst, has 
left its mark on us all ; some of us were permanently aged by 
the strain, and none has completely recovered from it. 
Indeed, the strain has only been lightened, it has not been 
removed. After seven months the Germans are still within 
what is in ordinary times a short railway journey from Paris, 
and one has only to go out twenty miles to hear the guns. 
The reverse at Soissons a few weeks ago reminded us on how 
little our security depends. We are, indeed, forced to realise 
the war in a way in which, happily for you, you cannot realise 
it in England ; that, as your contributor said, is our terrible 
misfortune. The result is a state of nervosity which shows 
itself by alternations of excessive optimism and excessive 
pessimism. 

The military dictatorship under which we are living aggra- 
vates the evil. Life could, in no circumstances, be normal, 
but martial law has made it even more abnormal than it need 
have been. A casual visitor to Paris might think, during the 
daytime, that it looked pretty much as usual; there are 
many more shops open than there were in the early months of 
the war, the streets are full of people, and there is a fair 
amount of traffic. But the appearance of normal conditions 
is purely superficial—one might almost say artificial. There 
has been no revival of trade worth speaking of ; the number 
of unemployed is still very large, and those who are employed 
are working for much reduced wages. The wages of women 


in Paris are about half what they were before the war ; few 
women earn more than three frances a day, and most earn less, 
The meagre Government allowance is refused to women who 
are earning ; the result is that many prefer to live as best they 
ean without working on a shilling a day, eked out by assis- 
tance from private charities, rather than to work all day for 
two shillings. Having nothing to do, they brood over the 
war. Many people, in all classes, seem incapable of going 
about their ordinary occupations. This would probably 
appear to certain English journalists a proof that they are 
specially in earnest about the war, but the effect on their 
spirits is most unsatisfactory. Far better is the motto 
** Business as usual”; indeed, it would be more healthy for 
the people in question to dance the Tango or look at a foot- 
ball match than to live in a state of inactive irritability. The 
military authorities enforce an atmosphere of gloom. The 
closing of the cafés in Paris at 8 p.m. is a trifling matter in 
itself, but its psychological effect is perhaps important. The 
café is the Parisian club, and many a man who was accus- 
tomed to spend an hour or two in the evening in playing 
dominoes or talking to his friends now mopes at home. One 
of the worst results of the war, from this point of view, has 
been the interruption of social intercourse ; nobody sees his 
friends any more. Moreover, the distinctions of the military 
authorities are too fine for a civilian to understand ; for in- 
stance, they allow music-halls to open and forbid an orchestra 
to play in a café, even of an afternoon. 

Far worse, however, in its results is the policy of bottling 
up opinion and refusing information. The Press, tuned by 
the censorship to the same key, misleads the public by an 
outrageous optimism and talks as though the victory were 
already won. For months the papers have been telling us 
that the Germans were on the verge of starvation, were 
coming to the end of their munitions, and were, in fact, on 
the point of an economic collapse. Now that that hardly 
goes down any more, they have begun 19 prophesy a crushing 
military victory for the Allies within the next two or three 
months. It is almost high treason to see things as they are. 
The report actually went round a month or so ago that 
General Joffre had said that the war would be over in July, 
of course with a complete victory for the Allies. Apart from 
the intrinsic improbability that General Joffre would say 
anything so silly, I happen to know that all he said was that 
a new development might possibly be expected about July. 
In the Intransigeant the other day, M. Henri Lavedan pro- 
posed that there should be a particularly solemn ceremony of 
prize-giving to celebrate the victory in all the schools at the 
beginning of August, by which time it might confidently be 
expected that peace would be concluded, several German 
provinces annexed to France, and the German Empire split 
up into small States and reduced to impotence. The cere- 
monies were to be presided over by generals in full uniform, 
the audiences were to consist chiefly of women in mourning 
and soldiers who have been mutilated in the war, and the 
children were to be given as prizes the French Yellow Book, 
the official report on German atrocities, and other light and 
entertaining literature. If there were no censorship of 
opinion, rubbish of this kind would be discounted and would 
be counteracted by more reasonable utterances. As it is, 
people imagine that M. Lavedan must be right in thinking 
that the war will be over in August, or the Censors would have 
suppressed his article. 

The result of all this is inevitable ; the reverse at Ypres has 
caused a certain reaction to pessimism, which will in its turn 
be followed by another reaction to optimism, and so on. It 
is still the general conviction in Paris that there will not, in 
any circumstances, be another winter campaign; what 1s 
likely to be the result if that belief is disappointed ? When 
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a certain number of German Socialists declared that it was 
the duty of Germany to take the initiative in proposing peace 
because she had the best of it up to the present, the French 
Press ridiculed the suggestion as an admission of defeat, and 
M. Hervé wrote an article to show that Germany was already 
done for. Yet it is certain that, whatever our hopes may be 
for the future, Germany has had the best of it up to now; 
the German army still occupies a great part of France and 
nearly the whole of Belgium, and the two most successful 
offensives have been those of the Germans at Soissons and 
Ypres. These facts need not make us pessimist, but it is 
folly to ignore them. A prominent French politician said to 
me the other day : “ There is no nation that is being fooled 
as much as we are.” I am afraid that he is right. 

The worst of it is that we have also been humbugged about 
the state of opinion in Germany. The accepted view here is 
that the Germans have been kept in utter ignorance of what 
is going on, and that all news from the outside world has been 
carefully excluded from Germany. The conclusion is drawn 
that, when the German people at last learns the truth, it will 
collapse. All the evidence goes to show that this is untrue. 
I have already said that French papers are freely sold in 
Germany ; a neutral who has just come from Germany has 
now stated in a Parisian paper that English papers are sup- 
plied in the reading-rooms of the Berlin hotels. The other 
day the Berliner Tageblatt contained an advertisement from 
a newsagent who offered to supply English papers more 
cheaply and quickly than any competitor. The neutral just 
mentioned said that the German Government allowed 
English and French papers to be sold, because the German 
public was so docile that it believed nothing but the German 
official news. I do not believe it for a moment. Intelligent 
persons in Germany, as in France and England, must know 
quite well that it is only by a careful comparison of the 
various official communiqués that one can arrive at a distant 
approximation to the truth ; and there are intelligent persons 
even in Germany. My impression is that the German public 
is at least as well-informed as any other—and that is not 
saying much—and has probably fewer illusions about the 
war than the majority of people in France. The Germans do 
not for a moment believe that they are already triumphant, 
and they certainly do not think that the war is going to end 
in July. It is equally untrue that there is no independent 
opinion in Germany ; a few days ago V orwdrts, commenting 
on the declaration of a National Liberal leader that Belgium 
must be annexed, said that in that case a campaign of public 
meetings must be organised against annexation. I should 
like to see a French paper daring to propose a campaign of 
public meetings against the annexation of the Palatinate, or 
anything else. The police would make short work of anyone 
who tried to hold a public meeting here. 

When I recall the admirable temper of the French people at 
the beginning of the war, the calmness and courage of the 
Parisians during those terrible days of August and Septem- 
ber, I am filled with indignation at the demoralising effect of 
an insane policy of obscurantism and repression. The exces- 
sive optimism that has lately prevailed (now rather modified 
by the Ypres reverse) is, at bottom, a refusal to face un- 
pleasant possibilities, such as that of a long duration of the 
war, and that is what makes it so dangerous. It is not at all 
the same as the quiet confidence that existed after the battle 
ofthe Marne. The way in which the French people rose to the 
occasion when it was told the truth for the first time at the 
end of August ought to have taught a lesson, but nothing 
has been learned from it. If the present policy is continued, 
the responsibility for its results will rest on M. Millerand, and 
on his colleagues in the Cabinet who have allowed him to 
become the virtual dictator of France. 


Rk. E. D. 





INDIANS AND ARMY COMMIS- 


SIONS 


NDIAN newspapers received by the last few mails, 
I as well as private letters from such centres as 
Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay, leave little room for 
doubt that a question which has long been the subject of 
discussion in India and of representations to Govern- 
ment, has at last, under the stress of recent events, 
assumed a somewhat insistently practical complexion. 
It is the question of the admission of Indians to the 
higher ranks of their own army. At present no Indian 
whatever his rank, social position, or military worth, 
can hope to receive the King’s Commission. That the 
restriction may have been relaxed in one or two stray 
cases merely proves that there is no statutory prohibi- 
tion. But the existing organisation of the Indian Army 
does not include any class of native commissioned 
officers. Nor has any Indian soldier, whether a Sikh, 
Gurkha, Pathan, or any other, whatever his seniority 
or services, ever become even a lieutenant. 

What then, it may be asked, is the position of the 
Indian officers? They are classed, one observes, with 
the British commissioned officers in the casualty lists, 
but this must be regarded as a matter of courtesy, for 
they are not recognised as officers even of the Indian 
Army. They may have the entrée of the officers’ mess, 
they may be entitled by usage to receive the salute 
from the Indian private soldier ; but they are appointed 
by the Government of India, and it is not the King’s 
commission that they hold. The Risaldar-Major or 
Subadar-Major, although he has attained the highest 
rank to which an Indian may aspire, remains inferior 
to, and must salute, the callowest British subaltern. 
No matter how distinguished his record, he must always, 
as far as his relations with European officers and privates 
are concerned, have a non-commissioned status. The 
only other kind of officership held by Indians is the 
honorary rank in the British Army, bestowed on some 
of the native princes. This, however, is a compli- 
mentary distinction, and, in principle, similar to the 
honour enjoyed, for instance, by the German Emperor 
up to the outbreak of the war of being an Admiral 
of the British Fleet. To take a concrete illustra- 
tion: there is a famous Indian holding the high honorary 
rank of Major-General in the British Army, but in order 
to be a Commander in the field he must have a regular 
commission in the Indian Army. It will thus appear 
that at both ends of the ladder the great but simple 
privilege of holding His Majesty’s Commission is denied 
to Indians. 

This grave disability, which perpetuates the mistrust 
of the panicky post-Mutiny era of administration, has 
for the last quarter of a century been regarded by most 
thinking people in India as having outlived its useful- 
ness. The educated community have increasingly 
resented it as an undeserved and gratuitous stigma alike 
on the loyalty and on the national competency of Indians. 
Nor is the resentment purely sentimental. Throughout 
the period of Moghul rule the army in its higher ranks 
afforded the most distinguished as well as the traditional 
career for the sons of the upper classes—both Maho- 
medans and Hindus. The disqualification imposed by 
the British Government thus not only operated in the 
case of the rank and file of Indian soldiery as a perma- 
nent bar to promotion, but closed an honourable profes- 
sional avenue to the scions of the native aristocracy who 
possessed an inherited taste and talent for the military 
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profession. Not the least objectionable feature of the 
system was its manifestly detrimental effect on the 
morale of the native forces, and it is not therefore sur- 
prising that British military commanders of acknow- 
ledged authority, possessing the widest Indian experience, 
should from time to time have expressed themselves as 
in favour of granting commissions to Indians. In recent 
years the disqualification has appeared to be worse than 
obsolete: even to the official mind. It was frankly 
irreconcilable not only with the new conception of 
Imperial citizenship animating educated Indians, but 
with the Morleyan policy of associating the representa- 
tives of the people in the more responsible departments 
of government. We have it on the late Lord Minto’s 
own authority that his Government (which probably 
included Lord Kitchener as Commander-in-Chief) was 
not only strongly of opinion that Indians should hold 
commissions in the Army, but actually sent home a 
cut-and-dried scheme for enrolling a regiment officered 
throughout by Indians. The scheme is in the pigeon- 
holes of the India Office, and speaking in 1912 Lord 
Minto declared that even then he did not know what 
had become of it or why it was shelved. 

Of a piece with this antiquated regulation, in spirit and 
in results, was the ineligibility of the Indian soldier to 
win the Victoria Cross. He might perform prodigies of 
valour in the service of the Empire, as admittedly he did 
in China and elsewhere, but the coveted distinction was 
not for him. Well might he think that gallantry was at 
a discount. The King-Emperor at the Durbar an- 
nounced that his Indian subjects would thenceforth be 
eligible to wear the Victoria Cross, and, as we know, 
three Indians have already won it in the course of recent 
fighting in France—the first opportunity they have had 
since the Durbar of showing their mettle. An appro- 
priate occasion seems now to present itself for taking the 
next step of abolishing the ineligibility for commissions. 
After the splendid vindication of Indian loyalty and 
gallantry which the last few months have witnessed, 
the concession would come with peculiar grace and force. 
It would strike the imagination of all classes of Indians 
as nothing else could, and go far to strengthen their 
faith in the bona fides of British rule. 

We believe that this view is shared by not a few British 
officers. Only the other day a retired Indian Com- 
mander-in-Chief remarked to a friend of the present 
writer that if the proposal materialised it would have his 
strong support. Mr. Charles Roberts, the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India, too, made very sympathetic 
reference to the question in the notable address he gave 
at Sheffield, on February 25th last. As for Indian 
public opinion, it is not only ripe but insistent. One of 
the most important resolutions passed by the Indian 
National Congress at their last session, held in Madras, 
urged on the Government “ the necessity, wisdom and 
justice of throwing open the higher offices in the Army 
to Indians, and of establishing military schools and col- 
leges where they might be trained for a military career as 
officers of the Indian Army ”’ ; and advocated also “ the 
reorganisation and extension of the present system of 
volunteering, so as to enable Indians, without distinction 
of race or class, to enlist as citizen soldiers of the 
Empire.” 

While Eurasians in India are allowed to be enrolled in 
volunteer regiments, Indians may not. The same in- 
vidious distinction has been made and has operated to 
their prejudice in this country. The Indian students at 
Oxford and Cambridge have not been admitted to the 
O.T.C., and the effect the restriction has had on the 


feelings and social relations of the undergraduates may 
be inferred from the following resolutions passed by the 
Indian students at Cambridge, and submitted, we believe, 
to the authorities : 

That we view with pain and surprise the hesitation, and, as we under- 
stand, the refusal on the part of the authorities of the University 
Officers Training Corps to include Indian students as members of that 
pT hat in view of the part that India has played since the outbreak of 
the European war and the services that are being rendered by a very 
considerable number of Indian students resident in the United Kingdom 
in various capacities, we cannot help thinking the attitude of the 
authorities to be inconsiderate and unfair. 

That we cannot understand why British subjects of Indian birth 
should be specially chosen for this disability—not even imposed upon 
naturalised Germans and Austrians before the war nor shared by other 
students of the University at present. We need hardly add that this 
constitutes an unfortunate distinction affecting the status of Indian 
students as members of the University. 

Mr. Charles Roberts rightly pointed out, in the speech 
to which we have referred, that the “‘ consolidation of 
right feeling” between Britain and India was the para- 
mount task before both communities. Can it be doubted 
that that aim is not being served by the perpetuation of 
an anomaly which has its roots in the same “ unre- 
generate racial feeling ’’ which Mr. Roberts so strongly 
condemned ? 

In India, too, the question continues to exercise the 
public mind. A Central News telegram from Bombay, 
published recently in the London papers, said that the 
Bombay Chronicle had published an appeal! in favour of 
granting commissions in the Army to Indians. The 
Chronicle, a very influential journal, is edited by one of the 
ablest English journalists who have ever gone out to India, 
and its appeal met with enthusiastic endorsement in all 
parts of the country. “‘ The psychological moment has 
arrived,”’ it ran, “ for a graceful act of statesmanship 
which will intensify present loyalty, while further delay 
will act depressingly towards Indian sentiment. Govern- 
ment should realise that the loyal silence of India re- 
specting this grievance now while her sons are shedding 
their blood for the Empire in Europe should not be inter- 
preted as meaning that all communities are not wonder- 
ing why so obvious and compelling a claim is not con- 
ceded.” 

Apparently what is needed is that someone in author- 
ity should take the initiative. Lord Minto’s scheme, it 
has been suggested, was thrown overboard by the reac- 
tionary element at the India Office ; but even they might 
now, one imagines, be amenable to its resurrection. The 


question is whether Lord Crewe will rise to the occasion. 
S. H. 


THE CURSE OF EVE 


NEW meaning may yet be found for the myth 

A of the Fall. In reaching towards the apple 

of the tree of knowledge Eve must have stood 

erect. This was the presage of her curse, and of the 

pangs of motherhood ever since. It is the erect attitude 

of our species that makes its parturition so painful. 

In becoming erect Man gained the use of his forelimbs 

for infinite purposes—writing, playing, painting, con- 

structing—and above all for knowing. The means of 
mere locomotion became the means of learning. 

But the old tale is apposite and justly symbolic, 
because the new attitude, the upright posture which 
gave access to the apple of knowledge, involves impor- 
tant modifications in the balance of the body, and in 
the mechanical relation of its parts. ‘“‘ What [obstetri- 
cally] is the difference between a cow and a countess?’ 
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used to ask one of my old teachers, Sir John Halliday 
Croom, now Professor of Midwifery in the University 
of Edinburgh. The answer is that the subhuman 
route of the next generation, from darkness to day, is 
straight, while the erect attitude has involved the 
curvature of that route in our species. How simple, 
relatively, the parturient task of the subhuman mother ; 
how unfortunate, mechanically, that of the human 
mother. In Mr. Hardy’s phrase, again “the woman 
pays” for the erect attitude, and the grasp of know- 
ledge, which make Man the paragon of animals. 

Yet further, as the gains of the species are made 
good and enhanced, motherhood pays. “ The Children 
of Adam,” as Whitman calls them, have one charac- 
teristic organ, and one alone, the cerebrum. The 
auctioneer, about to sell a slave, should thus begin, 
he says, the inventory, “In this head the all-baffling 
brain.”” But in the higher types of Man the brain is 
bigger still, and so must the head be, even the head of 
the new-born infant. Thus the problem of birth is 
aggravated, or rather aggrandised, for our mothers. 
Doubtless the pelvis keeps pace, in some degree, with 
the head, so that the woman of the higher races has a 
more capacious pelvis than, for instance, the negress ; 
and thus we understand the peculiar hardship of the 
negress mother of a child who inherits a large head 
from a “ white” father. But probably it is this factor 
of head size that largely accounts for the comparative 
seriousness of childbirth among modern women. Add 
all the nervous and psychical factors—no attempt being 
here made to estimate their relative weight—and we 
begin to understand what is, in some respects, the 
central problem of modern civilisation. 

How to find a narcotic that shall relieve the mother, 
without killing her or her child? Charcoal fumes, 
doubtless liberating carbon monoxide, have ‘cen 
employed, but the results must surely have been very 
poor. Alcohol has been employed, but this narcotic, 
like its successors, rapidly reaches the body and nervous 
system of the infant, which will very soon have to 
breathe for itself—by the respiratory centre in its 
brain, of course. Ether, a close relative of alcohol, and 
very similar in action, was introduced in the United 
States, but has grave disadvantages in childbirth. 
Thereupon, in Edinburgh, Sir James Simpson began 
to search for something better and found chloroform. 
The first child born under its influence was called 
“ Anesthesia,” and he used to keep a portrait of her, 
in charming adolescence, on his desk. That was in 
1847. All the vials of professional and theological 
wrath were poured upon the impious fellow who had 
dared to abrogate the curse of Eve, and to rob Heaven, 
as one “divine” said, of the pleasure it derived in 
hearing the groans of parturifion. God had decreed 
that woman should bring forth “in sorrow,” and no 
man should dare to fly in the face of the Almighty decree. 
Simpson, a devout Free Churchman, answered this 
fool according to his folly by noting that the Almighty 
Himself, for the first case of parturition on record, 
the birth of Eve herself from Adam’s rib, had employed 
the principle of narcosis, causing a “ deep sleep ”’ to fall 
upon His patient. Queen Victoria, however, allowed 


chloroform to be used in her confinement in 1853, 


and its use in so royal an exodus abolished further 
references to Genesis. 

We had a little ceremony in Edinburgh in 1897 to 
celebrate the jubilee of chloroform, and I must confess 
myself one of the many men who then and thereafter 
thought that really we need seek for nothing better. 
In the Royal Maternity and Simpson Memorial Hospital 
in Edinburgh, as resident, and elsewhere, I have given 
chloroform to many hundreds of parturient women, 
in times past, and never once thought that it could be 
improved upon. It is so kindly, so convenient, so 
simple, and so safe. In all essential respects a woman 
has more “ vitality” than a man; she will endure 
more starvation, cold, hemorrhage, or anything else ; 
infant mortality kills more boys than girls, and female 
centenarians are three to one male. All this is doubtless 
the expression of the fact that the female is made for the 
task of maternity. No man could survive the hemor- 
rhage that many a mother then survives; and, to 
explain an apparent digression, a woman in childbirth 
tolerates such a narcotic drug as chloroform so admirably 
that the risk of its employment, to her, is practically 
nil. 

Now comes a new method, already in fact a dozen 
years old, which many assert to be superior to the use 
of chloroform. I have no personal experience of it, 
and express no opinion except that such an one has no 
right to a condemnatory opinion without real inquiry. 
As advance has been made, through the narcotics, 
from carbon monoxide and alcohol and ether to 
chloroform, so we are told by many highly qualified 
persons that, thanks to certain Austro-German physi- 
cians, we owe a further advance to the use in combina- 
tion of two well-known alkaloids, morphine and scopola- 
mine. Morphine, the most valuable and characteristic 
of the numerous alkaloids in opium, is given together 
with the alkaloid which in this country we usually 
call hyoscine, the active principle of hyoscyamus or 
henbane. 

A wide hearing should be gained for a new volume * 
which is intended to draw general attention to this 
method. The author, herself a mother, and evidently 
entitled to write as she believes, has made a genuine 
study of the subject and has produced a readable, 
sensible, well documented little volume which cannot 
but be of real use. She traces the history of the matter, 
shows the gradual extension of experiment, and cer- 
tainly plays a trump card in printing, by permission, 
a letter from Sir Halliday Croom, Simpson’s successor 
to-day, in which that leading authority, with scores of 
years of obstetrics behind him, and six years of experience 
of the new method, gives it his blessing in the most 
emphatic terms.f It is with deep interest that I learn 

* Painless Childbirth in Twilight Sleep. A complete history of 
twilight sleep from its beginning in 1903 to iis present development in 
1915, including its successful use in Great Britain to-day, with all the 
important medical records of the doctors who have employed the method, 
as well as the personal accounts of mothers who have experienced painless 
childbirth. By Hanna Rion. (T. Werner Lauric.) 

t It is a trifle, but I wish that Mrs. Rion had spelt scopolamine with 
the final “ e,”’ as she does morphine, instead of without it. Sir John 
apparently drops the “e” in both cases. But both substances are 
alkaloids, and chemists have agreed to use the “ce” for all alkaloids, 
while omitting it from the names of other substances, such as glucosides, 


which are not alkaloids, though near them. Thus we should write 
morphine, scopolamine, nicotine ; but salicin, digitalin, aloin. 
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of its use in my old hospital, now for several years, with 
no untoward event in any case. And when one comes 
to think and imagine, assuredly there is often so much 
pain for the mother to bear, before we (rightly) used to 
think it wise to give chloroform, as many a man would 
probably consider too grievous to be borne on any account 
whatever. The last two paragraphs of Sir John’s 
letter on the method to Mrs. Rion, written in February 
of the present year, are worthy of citation : 


My confidence in its effect has increased year by year. I 
would like to say that the patients’ enthusiasm over the drug 
is wonderful. 

There is nothing more distressing than to observe the falling 
birth-rate practically all over the world. It is due to many 
complex causes, but a great many of the voluntarily sterile 
marriages are due to the fear and dread which women have of 
child-bearing. This, so far as my personal experience is con- 
cerned, is a growing dread, and I feel sure is one of the many 
causes giving rise to the falling birth-rate. Now, if a knowledge 
of Twilight Sleep were to become generally known amongst 
women, it would do a great deal to abrogate the first curse, and 
so relieve their minds of an overpowering dread. 


At the National Birthrate Commission, women, as 
members of it, or as witnesses, have strenuously denied 
that fear of the pains of childbirth is a factor of impor- 
tance to the inquiry. I believe that, as in many other 
instances to-day, most leading women will not hear 
or admit a word which suggests that their sex is not 
perfect—or, at any rate, not a word from men. For 
myself, I think Sir John is right, and that the Com- 
mission might take heed accordingly. LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE PRESENT FEELING IN FRANCE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have just come across some numbers of THE NEw 
STATESMAN, and wish to point out that the articles written by 
your Paris correspondent are calculated to give your readers a 
totally wrong impression of feeling in France. 

**R.E. D.” says in yours of April 10th that the expression of any 
opinion not authorised by the Government is positively danger- 
ous, unless one is sure of one’s company. Has he then strayed 
into the company of the few Germans who naturalised themselves 
in recent years, and who are still trying to carry on pro-German 
propaganda? He entirely misjudges the sentiments of the 
French people, as anyone who has lived here for years can see. 
There is an intensely patriotic and anti-German spirit to be 
found in every class of society in France, and to confuse this 
feeling, as ‘“‘ R. E. D.” does, with any action of the Government 
shows a very biassed mind. 

If the southern or eastern countries of England were in the 
possession of the brutal Huns, if the German army were as near 
London as Oxford, if English people had had the terrible experi- 
ence of German brutality we have had here—then, no doubt, it 
would be as impossible for anyone in London, excepting the pro- 
Germans, to give vent to pro-German sentiments as it is here. 
However, this is not due to Government action, but to patriotic 
feeling, and to attribute it to the effect of Government action is 
ridiculous. 

As regard Mr. Hess’ sentence : Does “‘ R. E. D.” really mean to 
imply that he was imprisoned simply because of one remark? I 
advise him to probe a little further into the matter before he 
writes again upon this subject. 

As regards the German Press, ‘‘ R. E. D.’’ conveniently forgets 
to mention the suppression of the Vorwaerts for days, because it 
had dared to express opinions contrary to those authorised by the 
German Government. He also overlooks the fact that German 
Socialists have had to get pamphlets expressing their opinions 
published in Switzerland, as it was impossible to publish them 
in Germany, also various other facts of the same nature— 
Yours, etc., ** A PARISIENNE.” 

Paris, May 4th. 


A CONTRAST OF TEMPERAMENT 
To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—Mr. Bernard Shaw seems rather displeased with Mr. 
Alfred Fawkes for having said that he preferred my book upon 
the Responsabilites de Allemagne to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Common 
Sense About the War. Yet that is hardly a reason for ascribing 
to me contradictory opinions which I have never expressed ; it is 
true that he proclaims, in a charming fashion worthy of a “ vaude- 
villeste,” that he has not read my book. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
apparently thinks that from a few lines of quotation it is possible 
for him to form an opinion on a book of 550 pages. May I be 
allowed to say that one may be a good writer, a most clever 
dramatist, a colleague of Shakespeare, and yet be unable to 
judge of a book without reading it. In the country of Moliére, 
only the heroes of Labiche would be thought capable of such a 
feat. 

Had the worthy brother of Euripides read this book he would 
have noticed that I did not call him Mr. Bergeret, and if ever he 
loses his sense of humour it is through no fault of mine. 

Personally, I do not find Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ideas vain, but 
dangerous. I do not intend to discuss his arguments here ; I 
have done that elsewhere. I shall only add that to assert that 
England did wrong in taking Gibraltar is not enough to prove 
that the war she is now waging is an unjust one ; but this assertion 
may perchance make a bad impression on weak minds, and thus 
help to reduce the strength of England at a time when she is 
struggling for her life and independence. 

When a war such as the present one is raging, when so many 
of the best amongst us are giving up their lives, we think that 
it cannot be the right moment to bring our countries to trial. 
Every nation in Europe has its share of responsibility in the 
tragic events which are taking place ; but there is no longer the 
least doubt that the principal, essential responsibility lies with 
Austria and Germany, and that (although Mr. Bernard Shaw 
may think otherwise) this is not the right time for any English 
subject to be hunting through ten centuries of history in order to 
find out the wrong deeds of England in the past, but the time to 
use all his energy in defending it. 

It is always easy to attract attention by an anti-national atti- 
tude ; in so doing, one stands apart from the common folk, shocks 
the feelings of the bourgeois, and keeps the public aware of one’s 
existence ; this ceases to be a harmless amusement when the roar 
of the cannon is heard. Every word which weakens, or may 
weaken the unity of the nation, which decreases, or may decrease, 
the courage of the people has its repercussion on the battlefield. 

If may be that I have been wrong in taking Mr. Bernard Shaw 
too seriously in the book he has not read. I do not regret this 
however ; circumstances are sometimes so tragic that one has 
to take seriously even those who do not mean to be serious.— 
Yours, etc. P. SAINTYVES. 

118 rue Bareau, Paris, April 22nd. 


LEAVE GRANTED TO FRENCH WOUNDED 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Arthur St. John is quite right. Men who have 
convalescent leave for a fixed period are now allowed to return 
home, but the decree to that effect was published after my letter 
of March 16th was written. The prohibition of leave in other 
circumstances has been made more stringent than ever.— 
Yours, etc., R. E. D. 

Paris, April 29th. 


THE CARE OF INFANCY 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Before we begin to quarrel as to which is the right 
authority to control or assist an institution devised to help 
mothers to save their infants’ lives we must agree as to the type 
of institution we have in view. We may have an institution to 
teach mothers the laws of health, obedience to which will vastly 
lessen the incidence of sickness, or we may have an institution to 
provide the necessary medical and other assistance to restore to 
health those who from disobedience to these laws or from other 
causes have become sick. 

If the nation intends to do its duty to its infants it will somehow 
or other arrange to have in every area institutions of each type, 
and it will insist that each institution shall stick to its own proper 
work. An institution whose “aim is primarily educational 
and confuses its work with medical treatment will never be a 
success in either direction. Mrs. Acland writes, “It is very 
doubtful whether an infant consultation, to which mothers bring 
their babies both in good and bad health for medical advice, but 
not treatment, should apply to the Local Government Board or 
the Board of Education.” There should be no doubt as to the 
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response which should be given whenever the application is made. 
Such a hybrid institution should be refused recognition by either 
Board. Apart altogether from the obvious danger of mixing 
sick and healthy babies together, the whole educational atmo- 
sphere of the school is at once spoilt when the sick infant begins to 
engross the attention of the medical instructor—the mothers 
with healthy infants take the back seats. Irregular attendance 
is sure to be explained by the excuse, “I didn’t think baby was 
ill enough to bring.” 

No such distinction as Mrs. Acland seems to try and draw in 
the sentence quoted above between medical advice and treatment 
can be made. As soon as an infant attending a school for mothers 
is recognised as sick it must be sent elsewhere for medical advice 
and treatment until it is declared hearty once more and a fit 
subject for the school. 

When once this vital distinction between the two types of 
institution and the need of both are recognised, the difficulties 
between the various Government departments and between 
voluntary and State effort will be possible of solution.— Yours, 
ete., Lauriston E. Suaw, M.D. 

64 Harley Street, W., May 5th, 1915. 


Miscellany 


MR. GILBERT CANNAN 
SAMUEL BUTLER“ 


ia choosing Mr. Gilbert Cannan to write on Butler for his 


ON 


critical series, Mr. Martin Secker has shown either luck 
or cunning; for the book has style and wit, and does 
its work in a highly readable manner up to the point at 
which Butler must be left to speak for himself. Its presen- 
tation of Butler as a Character, with an engaging literary 
talent and a racy vein of eccentric humor is complete and 
elegant. It does not present Butler as a man of genius, 
because Mr. Cannan does not consider Butler a man of 
genius. Ido. And I may as well explain the difference. 
A man of genius is not a man who can do more things, or 
who knows more things, than ordinary men: there has 
never been a man of genius yet who has not been surpassed 
in both respects in his own generation by quite a large 
number of hopeless fools. He is simply a man who sees the 
importance of things. Otherwise every schoolmaster would 
be greater than Christ. Mr. Cannan says that the nearest 
in spirit to Butler of any man of his time was W. S. Gilbert. 
This is a staggering statement, because on Butler’s plane one 
does not think of Gilbert ; and when we are reminded of him 
there we feel that Butler mattered enormously more than 
Gilbert, who in such a comparison seems not to have 
mattered at all. Yet, on reflection, one has to admit that 
they have something in common. The particular vein of 
wit which leads some men to take familiar and unques- 
tioned propositions and turn them inside out so neatly as to 
convince you that they are just as presentable one way as 


the other, or even that the sides so unexpectedly and quaintly - 


turned out are the right sides, is one in which Butler and 
Gilbert were natural adepts. But Gilbert never saw any- 
thing in the operation but a funny trick. He deliberately 
separated its exercise from his serious work, and took it 
off as a man takes off his hat in church when he attempted 
serious drama. Whenever Butler performed it he presently 
realized that the seeming trick was an inspired revelation. 
His very hoaxes were truths which Providence tempted him 
to entertain for fun until they made themselves indispensable. 
“ Every jest is an earnest in the womb of time.” That 
womb was incarnated in Butler’s head, not in Gilbert’s. 
Butler saw the importance of what he had hit on, and 
developed it into a message for his age. Gilbert saw it as a 
quip and left it at that: he could hardly develop a string 
of quips as far as a second act without petering out. Gilbert 
was a belittler : he jeered at old women like a street boy with 
A Critical Study. By Gilbert Cannan. Martin 
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a bad mother. Butler tore off the mask and tripped up the 
cothurnus of many a pretentious pigmy, thereby postponing 
public recognition of him until the PPs of bis generation had 
died or deddered out ; but he was a man of heroic admira- 
tions, whereas the pecple whom Gilbert admired have yet to 
be discovered. Mr. Cannan himself points out appreciatively 
that Butler made a Sybil of Mrs. Jupp, which may in the 
books of the recording angel balance his making a booby of 
Sir Benjamin Layard. There is stuff enough in Trial by Jury 
and The Pirates of Penzance to sct up an Ibsen in his business ; 
but Gilbert, though he could penetrate to the facts, and saw 
the fun of their incongruity with the glamor through which 
most of us see them, could not see their importance. Thus 
Butler forged his jests into a weapon which smashed the 
nineteenth century, whilst Gilbert only made it laugh. No 
two men could have been more widely disparate in the scope 
of their spirit, though their specific humor reacted to the 
stimulus of human folly in the same manner. Gilbert with 
the word Chesterton added can turn things inside out and 
write amusing phrases as well as Gilbert ; but he does it to 
high purpose. Oscar Wilde at his best knew that his gift 
was divine in its nature. In this they both stood far nearer 
to Butler than Gilbert did. Gilbert, in short, is an excellent 
illustration of how useless Butler’s specific turn of humor 
would have been to him had he not been a man of genius ; 
and in this capacity only has he the right to appear in a 
book about Butler. 

Butler’s great achievement was his perception, after six 
weeks of hasty triumph in Darwin’s deathblow to the old 
Paleyan assumption that any organ perfectly adapted to 
its function must be the work of a designer, of the un- 
speakable horror of the mindless purposcless world presented 
to us by Natural Selection. Even with Butler’s guidance 
those of us who are not geniuses hardly see that yet; and 
we babble about Nietzsche and Treitschke with Darwin’s 
name written all over the Prussian struggle for the survival of 
the fittest. Mr. Cannan, exquisitely appreciative of Butler 
as a British Worthy, and enamoured of Mrs. Jupp (who is, by 
the way, a reincarnation of Mrs. Quickly), does not see it in 
the least, and thereby wholly misses Butler’s greatness, 
being indeed rather ignominiously driven at the end, in spite 
of the evidence of the earlier chapters to which Butler has 
stimulated him, to deliver a half-hearted verdict of Spoiled 
Artist, and Failure, and to dismiss Butler’s great vision as the 
effect of the terror inspired in the ex-evangelical by Darwin, 
“the greatest figure of the time.” Here the word Figure 
seems well chosen to avoid calling Darwin the greatest man 
of his time (he was the greatest naturalist of his time, and 
a very amiable person to boot); but the phrase may be a 
mere cliché; for Mr. Cannan does not follow up the dis- 
tinction it implies. “‘ It became a passion with Butler,”’ he 
continues, “‘ to tell others not to be afraid ; and this passion, 
as fear died down, was congealed into an obsession which is 
responsible for the tiresome reiteration of the evolution 
books.”” This is a settler. Mr. Cannan has grasped neither 
the point at issue nor its importance. That is why he fails 
to see how Butler was a great man, and invents a silly-clever 
explanation of his quarrel with Darwin. Nothing that I 
have read in Butler, or gathered from his conversation, con- 
veys the very faintest suggestion of terror or of the “* who’s 
afraid” attitude. On the contrary, he was distinguished 
by his derisive insensibility to the awe which conventional 
and pious reputations inspire ; and as to Darwin, though it 
was considered very wicked in Butler’s time to countenance 
Darwin in any way, Butler’s attitude towards him was one 
of strenuous championship until he foresaw how the Dar- 
winians, in their revolt against crude Bible worship, would 
empty the baby out with the bath and degrade the whole 
conception of Evolution by levelling it down to Natural 
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Selection, which, though a potent method of adaptation, is 
not true Evolution at all. As a young man, Butler said, in 
Life and Habit, that Darwin had “ banished mind from the 
Universe.” As an old man, he said the same thing to me in 
private conversation with an intensity that flatly violated his 
advice to all of us to hold convictions lightly and cultivate 
Laodiceanism. Until Mr. Cannan grasps the importance of 
that simple statement through an intuition that the differ- 
ence between Butler’s view of the universe and the Darwinian 
view of it as a product of Natural Selection is the difference 
between heaven and hell, he will not begin to imagine what 
Butler’s life was about, though he may write very pleasantly 
and wittily about Butler’s talents and accomplishments 
and foibles. Nor will he appreciate the grimly humorous 
satisfaction with which Butler on that occasion added “ My 
grandfather quarrelled with Darwin’s grandfather; my 
father quarrelled with Darwin’s father; I quarrelled with 
Darwin ; and my only regret in not having a son is that he 
cannot quarrel with Darwin’s son.” 

But Mr. Cannan’s book is the better in some respects for 
leaving Butler’s message to be taken from Butler himself, 
especially as it will send people to Butler instead of scaring 
them off, as mere paraphrases of great writers do. To write 
a book about a man who has written books about himself 
is an impertinence which only an irresistible charm of 
manner can carry off. The unpardonable way of doing it, 
and the commonest, is to undertake to tell the public what 
a writer has already told them himself, and to tell it worse 
or tell it all wrong. Mr. Cannan has not committed this 
outrage. Indeed he interferes too little: for instance, he 
says not a word of Butler’s epoch-making suggestion that 
poverty and ugliness should be attacked as crimes instead of 
petted and coddled like diseases. He just allows his mind to 
play round Butler, and thus makes him the attractive occa- 
sion of a book rather than its subject. Here are some 
samples of his play. “ Butler could never respect Darwin 
when he found humor lacking in The Origin of Species. That 
was really the beginning and the end of Darwin’s offence ; 
and because of it Butler at last could not take anything 
Charles Darwin said or did seriously.” Now this, though 
quite wrong—for Butler was the only contemporary of 
Darwin who took him really seriously—is much better than 
saying that Butler was terrified by Darwin; and it is 
amusing, anyhow. Again, “ In Butler’s world there is no 
freedom except freedom from humbug. He knows nothing 
of the proud insistence that volition shall proceed contami- 
nated by desire. His view was that volition was in all 
probability contaminated by the interests of ancestors and 
posterity, and that there was no help for it.”” This is better 
still. And such literary frivolities as “I cannot believe in 
Butler’s God, simply because he does not write about his 
God with style,” have the merits of frivolity ; for frivolity 
has merits : for instance, it is often pleasant. Besides, the 
laugh here is with Butler, who had the supreme sort of style 
that never smells of the lamp, and therefore seems to the 
kerosene stylist to be no style at all. Ido not offer these 
quotations as at bottom more relevant to Butler than to 
Boccaccio ; but a writer who can go on so is readable on his 
own account, Butler or no Butler; and if the samples 
encourage my readers to try the whole book, they can judge 
for themselves its stupendous demerits as a criticism of 
Butler the Great as distinguished from Butler the Character. 

I am disposed to reproach Mr. Cannan a little for saying 
in effect that Butler was no use except as a literary artist, 
and then giving him away to the so-called scientific people 
because he was an artist. If Mr. Cannan chooses to allow 
himself to be humbugged by these ridiculous distinctions, 
he might at least give his own side the benefit of them. But 


he would do still better if he would revise his book in the 


light of a serious consultation with himself as to whether he 
really believes that a naturalist is always, and a thinker 
never, a man of science; and if so, why? Butler told us a 
great deal about life and habit, luck and cunning, that 
nobody had ever told us before, having an extraordinary 
talent for observing and interpreting both. Darwin told us 
a great deal about pigeons and worms that nobody had ever 
told us before, having a remarkable turn for watching pigeons 
and worms. Why is Darwin classed as a man of science and 
Butler as an artist of no science? Leonardo da Vinci 
remarked that the sun did not go round the earth. Galileo 
made the same remark. Why did nobody believe Leonardo 
or regard him as a man of science ; and why does everybody 
applaud Galileo as the great scientific discoverer of the fact 
that it is the earth that goes round the sun? Does anyone 
seriously suggest that these Galileos and Harveys and 
Darwins had greater minds than Leonardo or Goethe or 
Kant or Butler or any of the great artists and philosophers 
who have grasped the importance of science and applied their 
wits to iis problems ? Even Weismann, who was so much 
more speculative than Darwin that he developed Darwinism 
into an extravagant lunacy, and made some brilliant hits in 
the process, describes how the “ discovery ” of the cellular 
structure of living organisms was anticipated fully by a pure 
mystic whose very name nobody can recollect without 
referring to Weismann’s History of Evolution. Why should 
Mr. Cannan do less justice to the scientific importance of 
poets and prophets than a naturalist like Weismann ? 

The real distinction between the two classes is clear 
enough. The so-called discoverers have been the collectors 
of evidence and the demonstrators (by put-up jobs called 
experiments) of facts and forces already divined by men 
with brains enough not to be wholly dependent on material 
demonstration. St. Thomas, with Christ staring him in the 
face, refused to believe that he was there until he had put 
his fingers into his wounds, thereby establishing himself as 
the prototype and patron saint of all the “ discoverers ” 
who, as the Irish say, ““ would guess eggs if they saw the 
shells.” Darwin’s was an exceptionally exasperating case, 
because he not only got the credit of having discovered 
Evolution, which had been promulgated and thoroughly 
established in the period of Goethe and Darwin’s grandfather 
(1790-1830), but had actually substituted for this great 
general conception an elaborate study of that pseudo- 
evolution which is produced by external accident (as if a 
tree could be properly said to have been “ evolved ” into 
firewood by the storm which blew it down). This was not 
Darwin’s fault : he did not call the process he demonstrated 
Evolution, but Natural Selection ; still, Darwinism was none 
the less irritating and disastrous because Darwin was not a 
Darwinist. The intelligent people jumped wildly at Natural 
Selection because it knocked Paley and the Book of Genesis 
clean out. The stupid people took it up because, like 
St. Thomas, they could understand a soulless mechanical 
process, but could not conceive a vital process like Evolution. 
The result was half a century of bedevilment, folly, pessimism, 
despair and cowardice, of which we are now reaping the 
fruits in Flanders; and against this Butler stood for years 
alone ; for one cannot count the belated pietists who wanted 
to go back to the Garden of Eden. In a word, Butler stood 
alone for science against the purblind naturalists and biolo- 
gists, with their following of miracle mongers, experiment 
jobbers, and witch doctors, all absurdly claiming to be the 
men of science. And I contend that Mr. Cannan, belonging 
as he does to Butler’s camp, should stand to his guns and 
defend the apprehensive mind and the intuitive imagination 
against the peering eyes and the groping fingers. Besides, 
Butler has won. Why does Mr. Cannan, like Frederick at 
Molwitz, throw up the sponge for him ? G. B. S. 
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SOLDIERS EVERYWHERE 


HE first man I met this morning was a soldier. He 
was riding and shouting “Son of a bitch!” after 


a runaway horse which I expected to run me down 
in the narrow road. But the horse dislikes hurting anyone 
but an enemy, and as he approached me he slowed up. 
“‘ Stop him!” shouted the soldier in a Welsh accent. “ Rise 
your hand ; he won’t come at youthen.” I raised my hand, 
and the horse stopped. The soldier rode cautiously towards 
him. When he was within a dozen yards he gave up 
threats and insults, saying very respectfully: “ Come on, 
Thomas.” The horse stood still, with his head towards the 
hedge. A few yards more, and the Welshman addressed 
him in an affectionate tone, almost endearingly : “‘ Come on, 
Tom; come along.” But as he leant out to seize the halter, 
up went Tom into the air, twice his former length and half 
his height, with two legs, as it seemed, over one hedge 
and two over the other, yet without kicking anything. Then 
away he went like the wind, but with more noise, followed 
by the soldier’s warning, ““ You wicked ! Tll warm you 
when I get you!” After these stages had thrice been 
gone through the horse was caught, which gave the 
Welshman so much satisfaction that he forgot to perform 
his promise. 

The railway carriage was almost packed by two sailors 
lying at length upon the seats, sober and tired out. I 
managed, however, to slip into one corner by the door, and 
a young farmer into the other, and so we travelled some dis- 
tance. At each station, whenever someone was about to 
enter the carriage, the farmer winked and jerked his head 
towards the sailors; if necessary, he added: “ Best leave 
them to have their sleep out.” Thus the sailors were not 
disturbed until we reached a station near a big camp. The 
platform was crowded. Two navvies stumbled in upon us, 
good-humouredly protesting against the sailors changing 
position, but sitting down as good-humouredly. They 
began to talk about the camp. Bread was sixpence a loaf 
there at the canteen, and matches a halfpenny a box; 
their breakfast, dinner, and tea on Sunday had cost them 
three and sixpence a head. One of them had picked up a 
fragment of some unidentifiable instrument with figures 
on it, and wanted to know if the sailors, or the farmer, or I 
could tell him if it was part of an aeroplane and what it was 
worth. The other navvy laughed when he read out the 
figures, 8 to 12, and explained that they meant “ the time 
you have got to meet the young woman.” The finder went 
on trying to read the maker’s name. As he had only one good 
eye, he made slow progress. But he was proud both of the 
good and the other eye. That he had lost in the Boer War. 
The survivor, he said, was good enough for a soldier. He 
laid me five shillings that he could read as well with his one 
as I with two. He did not know that I had good sight and 
was accustomed to reading, and he lost the bet (but not the 
money). Three times, he said, he had offered to re-enlist. 
They were getting used to him. Last time he went the 
porter just shouted “ Here’s that one-eyed bloke again ” ; 
and the doctor just shouted back “Turn him out!” He 
was too indignant over this to be very sad. He and his 
mate were both past forty. They had the spirits of school- 
boys, of unattached workmen. 

At the big station these men and the sailors left the train. 
Two sergeants of regulars came in and sat in opposite 
corners. A bulky cattle-dealer in a greasy box-cloth 
overcoat sat between one of them and me. An Army 
Medical private and a civilian sat on the other side, and in 
the fourth corner a great broad old man, who said nothing. 
The platforms were crowded with soldiers. “ Soldiers 
everywhere,” remarked the cattle-dealer, looking out side- 








ways over his spectacles. “ It’s all right. If the German 
Emperor could see what’s getting ready for him, he wouldn’t 
smile again. The man must be mad! I said so right at the 
beginning of the war. There, look! there’s some young 
ones |” 

Here one of the sergeants spoke. He was trying to 
persuade an injured thigh into a comfortable position. He 
was wretched. His grey eyes seemed incapable of seeing 
things except as they were. “If you knew,” said he, 
“what I know, you wouldn’t like to see those young ones. 
They will get killed, most likely. We don’t want many of 
their sort in the trenches. They can’t keep still and smoke. 
They are too excited and restless, and kcep bobbing about, 
and they get shot. And don’t you make a mistake: if some 
of these men were to go out now, the Germans would die of 
laughing.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the other sergeant. “‘ Soldier’s 
clothes don’t make a soldier.” 

“Quite true,” said the cattle-dealer, disconcerted, but 
glad to have a generalisation to agree with. From that 
point onward he agreed with everything the sergeant said, 
until he fell asleep, which he did in spite of the fact that I 
did not put the window up for him. For the sergeant—the 
unwounded one: the wounded did not speak again—was 
truculent and three parts drunk. He was a pioneer sergeant 
on his way up to sce his colonel, hoping to be made regi- 
mental sergeant. 

The war, he said, was hell. Nobody who had been out 
there once wanted to go a second time. It was hell: there 
was no other word for it. After an interval the red cross on 
the arm of the R.A.M.C. man—a meek, quiet young man— 
roused him. “ What did you join that for?” asked the 
sergeant, grinning; “ was it to shun the bullets?” The 
young man had a bad voice, and, what with nervousness, 
made no audible reply. But the sergeant did not mind ; he 
was set going now. He announced that it was every man’s 
duty—every man’s—to go and have a taste of it. The upper 
classes had done their duty. The poor classes had done their 
duty. But the middle classes had not. They ought to be 
made to go. Varicose veins! Sprains! He had got 
sprains in both legs. 

The civilian who wanted to agree with him, a man with 
half a mouthful of teeth like agates, said : 

“ Yes, and teeth too. You don’t shoot with your teeth. 
That’s what I say.” 

“But you eat with your teeth, don’t you?” said the 
sergeant with his grin. He was not going to have any 
interruption. “I have done my share,” he continued. 
“I was wounded in the Boer War. I was wounded on the 
Marne in this war. I have done my share, and others ought 
to do theirs.” 

The wounded sergeant looked at him, but only readjusted 
his thigh. The great broad old man looked at him, and, 
moreover, did not take his eyes off him, which, I think, was 
the reason why the sergeant began to feel the bit, and 
possibly why he got out at the next station. “I was a 
soldier before he was born,” said the old man. “ Some 
people don’t know when to keep their mouths shut. He 
made a great mistake for a recruiter. He said right off that 
it was hell. Then he said everyone ought to be sent out for 
ataste. If he was in the Boer War, why doesn’t he wear 
his medal? It’s a crime not to in these times. Well, 
a man with no more sense than he has got will never 
make a regimental sergeant. He ought to be on the 
stage.” 

By the time we were all standing up to get out at the 
terminus the cattle-dealer woke, and, seeing the soldiers on 
the platform, said as before : ** Soldiers everywhere. It’s all 
right.” Epwarp THomas. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T must be twelve or thirteen years since Professor 
I Gilbert Murray began publishing his translations from 
Euripides. The first two, Hippolytus and The Bacchae 
(with The Frogs thrown in as a makeweight), appeared in a 
volume which was one of three. The others were Professor 
Warr’s versions of Aeschylus (which certainly preserved the 
rock-like character of the original language) and Professor 
J. S. Phillimore’s singular translations of Oedipus Tyrannus 
and Coloneus and Antigone. Six more of Euripides’ plays 
have since come from Professor Murray, the last being the 
Alcestis (Allen and Unwin, 2s. and 1s.), which has just been 
published. Many people have a sentimental affection for 
the play. It is delightfully written, and normally the first 
Greek play one reads at school. The version is well up to the 
old level. The rhymed couplets are as supple as ever; the 
emotional crises and the fine shades of expression which 
betray character are handled extraordinarily well; and the 
choruses are musical and poignant, though none of them 
equals, as English lyrics, the best that Professor Murray has 
done. It is clear that some of them would have been written 
differently had Swinburne’s Atalanta never appeared ; but 
they are none the worse for that. 
* * ok 
The finest passage in the play is the most effectively 
rendered. It is that in which Heracles, after accepting 
Admetus’ hospitality without knowing that his host’s wife 
is dead, suddenly learns the truth. He appears, rather 
hilarious, and converses with a glum servant ; suspicion of 
the truth sobers him ; he thunders at the servant a demand 
to be told who it is that is dead ; and when he learns : 
I knew, I felt it, when I saw his tears, 
And face and shorn hair. But he won mine ears 
With talk of the strange woman and her rite 
Of burial. So in mine own heart’s despite 
I crossed his threshold and sat drinking—he 
And I old friends !—in his calamity, 
Drank, and sang songs, and revelled, my head hot 
With wine and flowers! . . . And thou to tell me not. 
When all the house lay filled with sorrow, thou! 
(A pause ; then suddenly) Where lies the tomb ?— 
Where shall I find her now? 


This scene would go well on the stage, as also that in 
which the dying Alcestis parts from her children, and the 
last one where, rescued by Heracles from the grave, she 
stands a silent and still bewildered figure. But as a whole 
the tragic beauty of parts of the play might perhaps lose 
some of their force owing to the frankly comic character of 
the central figure; for Admetus is such a very odd person. 
* ok * 


This man has been doomed to die with the reservation 
that he shall escape if he can find a willing substitute. He 
tries to persuade his old father that, at an age like his, a 
few maundering years more or less cannot possibly 
matter ; and when the old man fails to see things in that light 
Admetus accepts the sacrifice of his wife Alcestis—a wise, 
quict, unselfish woman who certainly saw through him. 
Professor Murray compares him to Sir Willoughby Patterne ; 
at times, with his romantic talk and his great grief for his 
wife, he is more attractive than Sir Willoughby ever was. 
But at other times he is so absurdly contemptible as to be 
amusing ; we are persuaded, in fact, that even in the “ heroic ” 
age, when it was an ill thing to be a widow, Alcestis would 
have been better off without him. When Alcestis is about 
to die he informs her that he is going into lifelong mourning 
for her; and that he will refuse to have anything more to 
do with his parents, and even attempts to console her by 
saying : 


Oh, I will find some artist wondrous wise 

Shall mould for me thy shape, thine hair, thine cyes, 

And lay it in my bed ; and I will lie 

Close, and reach out my arms to thee, and cry 

Thy name into the night. .. . 
Later he has a scene with his father, whom he accuses of 
having a foul heart. ‘ Fore God,” be remarks, 

among all cowards can scarce be one 

Like thee. So grey, so near the boundary 

Of mortal life, thou wouldst not, didst not die 

To save thy son! Thou hast suffered her to do 

Thine office, her, no kin to me or you, 

Yet more than kin! Henceforth she hath all the pari 

Of mother, yea, and father in my heart. 

And what a glory had been thine that day, 

Dying to save thy son—when, either way, 

Thy time must needs he brief. 
No wonder that Paley, whom Professor Murray quotes, 
observed that “the poet might, perhaps, had he pleased, 
have exhibited Admetus in a more amiable point of view.” 
The “amiable” Paley did not observe the pleasure the 
dramatist took in analysing so feeble a man, and he did not 
realise the kind of play it is: but he had a glimmering of 
how great a tragedy it might have been had it been differently 
conceived. One feels that so magnificent a character as 
Alcestis is rather thrown away on so slight a play. 

* * * 

Professor Murray is doing the literature of his time a 
great service. One occasionally hears murmurs about it in 
Academe. They grumble that Euripides had not read 
Swinburne, did not sanction his translator’s emendations, 
and would not have recognised the twists that Professor 
Murray gives to his thought. Obviously there may be some- 
thing in it. Euripides in English is bound to be different 
from Euripides in Greek, and, filtering through Professor 
Murray’s temperament, the dramatist’s colour may have been 
rather changed. But it is on the face of it a silly sort of 
complaint. And it springs to some extent, I think, from 
Trade Union feeling. There are some people who, knowing 
the language of a foreign country, scoff at the idea of reading 
its literature in translations. They tell you, for instance 
(it is, in my opinion, quite untrue), that the whole flavour 
goes out of Anatole France in even the best translation ; 
though they themselves usually read (say) Russian authors 
in translations, and are perfectly prepared to deliver judg- 
ments on them and their styles. Classical scholars are 
peculiarly addicted to this attitude. They often tend to 
regard translators, except the baldest, as blacklegs. They 
are, of course, quite justified in thinking that a translation, 
especially a verse-translation, which is as good as the 
original is one of the rarest things in the world. But in the 
back of their minds there lurks the idea that, since they have 
taken the “ sweat” to learn Greek, they should be allowed 
to monopolise Greek art and literature, and that it is mere 
presumption on the part of those whose Greek is “ sadly 
to seek,” or who have none at all, to pretend to appreciate 
Aristophanes, or even to understand the genius and the 
doctrines of Plato. But the general reading public has 
already recognised that Professor Murray has given them 
something which must be more like Euripides than most 
versions, for the simple reason that it is poetry and they are 
not. Because he writes good English verse and not mere 
time-marking syllables, and because he has the emotions 
of a living man (which even the ancients had in their time), 
and not merely Theories about Some Earlier and Later 
Developments of Greek Thought, or the Affinities and 
Disparities between the Digamma and the Vermiform 
Appendix, he has written some of the best verse-translations 
in the English language. From many translations by 
admirable scholars the ordinary Englishman would never 
derive a conviction that the Greeks were human beings, 
SoLomon EAGLE. 


much less artists. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Keeper of the Door. 


Unwin. 6s. 
Gold and Thorns. 
Allward. By E. S. Stevens. 
The Splendid Blackguard. 

6s. 

Miss Dell is indubitably some story-teller. (It would be 
affectation to insist on the inverted commas any longer in 
the English use of that adjective, which is America’s most 
dazzling addition to the language of Shakespeare.) We 
reviewers have a habit—I scarcely know why—of labelling 
certain artistic gifts and powers as “ elusive ” or “ mysteri- 
ous” or “ unanalysable”’ (what a word!): and one such 
gift or power is that of making a story interesting, of making 
the reader really want to find out what happens next. 
When a story is interesting because the characters are vital, 
because we care for their lot as we do for that of our 
neighbours, the elusiveness and mystery are not apparent, 
and the interest is clearly not incapable of. analysis. So 
also when the style is such as to be loved for itself alone, 
or even for its wealth or power or intellectual brilliance. 
So, lastly, when the plot has the intricacy of a Chinese 
puzzle and the startlingness of a Japanese diplomatic move ; 
for then the interest can be explained by the exercise of 
technical dexterity on the reader’s part or admiration of it 
in the writer. Now, not Miss Dell’s most fervent admirers— 
and I profess I am in danger of becoming one of them myself 
—could pretend that her characters bear any fatal resem- 
blance to human beings, or that her style is good enough to 
be a thing of beauty—or bad enough to be a joy for ever. 
Her plot in The Keeper of the Door is certainly ingenious 
and elaborate, but there is only an occasional breathlessness 
about it. What, then, is it which so holds the attention ? 
One falls back on the mystery and the elusiveness. 

Miss Dell does not scruple to use the devices of melodrama. 
But then neither did Shakespeare. I do not think the 
highly coloured incidents—-the madness and darkness and 
bloodshed in the old monastic hall ; the softly voiced, opium- 
drenched schemes of the bullying major; the incursion of 
the Indian with the bomb—are the essentials of the book. 
More to the point is a kind of gorgeous, overpowering 
sentimentality, of which the hero’s character is itself typical. 
This hero is meant, apparently, to be impressive. He is one 
of those masterful men who are always smoking bulldog 
pipes in moments of tension, or issuing commands in curt 
monosyllables to frightened women, or grimly smiling, or 
grimly putting their hands in their pockets, or grimly main- 
taining silence when a single word of sense would right an 
awkward situation. He is, if I am any judge of conduct, a 
brute, an oaf, a cad, and—hardest of all to forgive—an 
incomparable ass: but he is some hero. The poor heroine, 
Olga, begins by very reasonably disliking him ; but that, of 
course, is only the beginning of love. As she is in love with 
him through many trying vicissitudes—with an interval 
half-off, so to speak, for half falling in love with his handsome, 
dashing subaltern of a brother—and as she is persecuted 
and blackmailed by the opiumistic major, and as her chief 
girl-friend is hereditarily homicidal, she has plenty of oppor- 
tunity for those agonies and despairs and weepings and 
conditions-of-being-unable-to-weep and sleeplessnesses and 
unconsciousnesses which constitute the normal order of 
her life: she is, in short, if you will pardon my harping 
on an adjective almost indispensable in reviewing such 
a work as this, some heroine. Her common sense may 
be gauged by one episode in the lengthy plot: when the 
maniacal friend is collapsing under an attack known to be 
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final, so that there waits ahead nothing but an indefinite 
period of incarceration and raving and frantic misery, with 
no help or hope, Olga, in a movement of pity and in response 
to passionate entreaty, gives her an overdose of medicine 
and kills her. So far, so good: and better still when Olga 
falls ill under the strain and all memory of the episode 
departs. But the moment that a stray breath of absolutely 
unconfirmed rumour gives her the opportunity of doing 
anything so silly, she leaps to the conclusion (1) that her 
strong, silent lover did the deed, (2) that his motive was 
quite probably of the basest and most cowardly kind, 
(3) that even if his motive was one of mercy, the deed itself 
is a crime which makes it impossible for her to marry him. 
And this towards a man whom she knows deeply and loves 
passionately ! One gleam of sense or decent feeling on her 
part, one word of explanation on his, would end the muddle—- 
but that would do Miss Dell out of nearly a hundred and 
fifty pages, and her heroine would miss no end of tremors 
and agonies and wakeful nights and cold despairs. Like 
everybody else, I pride myself on being unsentimental, but 
I confess there is one character in the book, a character 
conceived in the richest vein of sentimentality, who gets 
through the barrier of my frigid reason and appears almost 
as charming as he is unreal—Nick Ratcliffe, one-armed hero, 
retired soldier, promising Member of Parliament, and Olga’s 
devoted uncle. 

The method of narrative fits the characterisation and the 
plot exactly—as thus : 

There came a sound like the bursting of a shell that shook the very 
walls to their foundation. And through it and above it, high and 
horrible as the laughter of storm fiends, there came a woman's 
laugh. . .. 

In that instant Nick’s hand suddenly left Olga’s. He leaped from her 
side with the agility of a panther, and hurled himself into the darkness 
of the archway that led to the inner hall. 

Something dreadful was happening there, she knew not what, and 
her heart stood still in terror while peal after peal of that awful laughter 
rang through the pealing thunder. 

Then came another flash of lightning, keen as the blade of a sword, 
and she saw. There, outlined against the darkness of the archway, 
red-robed and terrible, stood Violet. Her right hand was flung up 
above her head, and in her grasp was a knife that she must have taken 
from the table. She was laughing still, with white teeth gleaming, but 
in her eyes shone the glare of madness and the red, red lust of blood. 


Gold and Thorns depends entirely on plot and the easy 
fluency of its style. It gives a series of adventures in the 
life of a “ crook,” an adventurer living by his wits—and the 
wits of his wife and his valet—in the world of English and 
cosmopolitan society. It is not particularly novel in subject 
or manner; but as it aims at nothing more than excitement, 
and attains that, there seems no ground for criticism. The 
first two or three episodes are the least good: the reader 
who persists will be rewarded with some real thrills. 

Allward is decidedly “ different,” though here again the 
plot is not of an unhackneyed kind: it concerns a distin- 
guished inventor who flees from civilisation; he has an 
accident, is picked up senseless by gipsies, and, on coming 
to his senses, stays on with them and shares their life. He 
falls in love (as you will have guessed) with a gipsy girl: and 
his more sophisticated past having found him out, there are 
emotional complications before the happy ending comes. 
It is all done with freshness, eagerness, sincerity: the gipsy 
talk is charming if sometimes a little incomprehensible ; the 
wild, shy simplicity of the girl is particularly good—genuinely 
felt, touchingly rendered ; the writing is always natural and 
often quite delightful. 

“Oh, hang my collar on the chandelier while I sweat!” 
So says a Canadian in The Splendid Blackguard—by way of 
indicating amusement and surprise. I confess the remark 
seems to me very funny; it seems to me transatlantic in 
the best sense of thai good word. But if you do not find it 
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funny, it will be no use for you to read Mr. Pocock’s book. 
Even if you do, it does not follow that you will like the 
whole book, for there is a lot of cheap pathos and sentiment 
in it. The hero, born “ of an Irish mother and a Spanish 
sire,” goes to North America in quest of his brother, “ the 
Brat’; has a queer love affair with a charming Indian ; 
then, after surprising disguises and adventures, enlists in 
the Mounted Police—and has more surprising adventures. 
It is a full-blooded story, headlong and slap-dash and devil- 
may-care: much overdone, to my thinking—particularly 
in the pathos. But I imagine Mr. Pocock may have enjoyed 
writing it. GERALD GOULD. 


SVEN HEDIN AND THE GERMANS 


With the German Armies in the West. By Sven Heprn. 
John Lane. 10s, 6d. net. 


In bringing this now celebrated work before the British 
public Mr. Lane has thought it necessary to write an introduc- 
tory apology. Dr. Sven Hedin, he tells us, is a trained 
observer, and of his veracity there can be no question. 
Accounts of the German army that have hitherto appeared 
in England are based on the reports either of prisoners or of 
our own men at the front, and have given the impression that 
the German organisation has gone to pieces. This is not 
strictly accurate. Many articles, by neutrals of almost every 
nationality, have already appeared in the Press, to say 
nothing of more ambitious efforts by certain American corre- 
spondents who have been allowed to follow in the wake of 
the German armies. Nor is it strictly correct to suggest that 
we still consider the forces that were hurled against Ypres 
last autumn to have been merely ill-clad, ill-fed levies. But 
Mr. Lane is surely justified in his argument that Sven Hedin’s 
anti-English sympathies should be no bar against the publica- 
tion of his book. Mere abuse, such as this Swedish partisan 
indulges in repeatedly, can harm no one, and his occasional 
home thrusts can only be for our good, however little their 
author intended them to that end. He is justified, too, by 
the fact that Sven Hedin has been allowed to see more of 
the workings of the German army than any who have yet 
written either in Germany or in neutral countries. That this 
Swedish enthusiast’s tour was carefully arranged in order to 
show him nothing but the best sides of the German army 
hardly detracts from the value of the book, since it stands now 
as a presentation of the very best that Germany can show. 
It is, too, perhaps fortunate that Sven Hedin should be so 
obvious a partisan, From the first to the last line he lets it 
be known that for him Germany is the champion of Teutonic 
liberty, fighting not only for Germany itself, but also for the 
future of the Scandinavian States on its northern frontiers. 
‘* If Russia were to win,”’ he tells us, “‘ the fate of Sweden and 
Norway would be sealed.” With a standpoint of this kind 
it is not surprising that he excels in enthusiasm even the 
heroes of the German Press, and more than shares with them 
the conviction that Germany must win. 

At the same time it is to be regretted that other sides of the 
author’s personality should have been so weak. For a 
“* trained observer ”’ the notes he takes and inflicts again upon 
the reader are for a large part singularly commonplace and, as 
far as anything connected with the war can be, uninteresting. 
The picture of this self-important, snobbish little man, 
whirled about from point to point in this great tragedy, 
petted by the authorities, carefully supplied with the only 
information he wishes to hear, scribbling down as hard as he 
can among the horrors of battlefields the names of the aristo- 
cratic officers with whom he dined, and the dishes which they 
ate, indulging in cheap sentiment, and still cheaper political 
reflections over burning villages and files of prisoners, would 


be almost comic, were it not so pitiful. There are sections 
in his book of intense interest (the incidents in which he took 
part make this inevitable), but at the same time a very large 
part of it is mere verbosity. The following may serve as a 
typical instance, repeated at length for almost every officer 
he meets : 

General von Seckendorff has—to use a common expression—plenty to 
do, and he works like a galley slave, I must say! He maintains fault- 
less discipline on his lines and inspects them daily in person. During 
the campaign he has already covered twelve thousand kilometres in his 
elegant covered car. On the road he rules with an iron hand and can, 
if necessary, roar like a lion at men and officers. But towards me he was 
kind and gentle as a zephyr. He received me with open arms and in- 
vited me to stay to supper in the large restaurant of the hotel. Here, 
some forty of the three hundred officers now in Sedan were assembled— 
among them a Prince Hohenlohe, who had something to do with the 
Red Cross. At the moment when we entered, the gentlemen were 
already standing by their seats around the long table and the small side- 
tables, and the General introduced me, once for all, with a few forceful 
yet kindly words. 

Sven Hedin travelled from Berlin to the seat of the Great 
General Staff in Luxemburg when he dined with the Emperor. 
From there he was handed on to the Crown Prince, and for 
some days watched the operations of the Fifth Army round 
Varennes. After a visit to the Fourth Army and Sedan he 
went northward to Brussels, and was taken into Antwerp the 
day after its fall. He was at Ostend during its bombard- 
ment by British destroyers, at Lille and Bapaume, where he 
watched and moralised over the bringing in of some English 
prisoners, and so home by way of Blamont to Berlin and 
Sweden. All this between the middle of September and the 
early days of November. Of German defeats he has nothing 
to say. His only reference to the retreat from the Marne is 
as follows : “ It was the time when, for strategic reasons, the 
army retired from the Marne to the Aisne!” Everywhere 
he sees confidence both in the immediate operations and in 
ultimate complete victory ; everywhere cheerful, well-fed, 
well-equipped soldiers, astonishingly complete transport and 
hospital arrangements, endless stores of material and even 
a superabundance of men, while in Germany itself, according 
to Sven Hedin, one almost forgets that war is being waged on 
every frontier and almost fails to notice any depletion of 
men. Further than this optimism could hardly go. 

The author’s verbose style makes quotation difficult, but 
it is only by quotation that the character of the book can be 
properly understood. Here is a paragraph, taken from a 
lengthy description of the Emperor : 

But it is also his eyes that possess a singular magnetic power, and 
which fascinate all when the Emperor enters. It is as if the whole room 
suddenly became lighter, when one meets the glance of the Emperor's 
calm, blue eyes. They are wonderfully expressive. They bespeak first 
and foremost an iron will and unconquerable energy. They betray a 
certain melancholy at the thought that all may not understand that he 
is actuated absolutely by the will to do what is pleasing unto God and 
beneficial to his people. They also betray a sparkling wit, an intellect 
to which nothing human is foreign and a spirit of humour which is 
irresistible. They betoken honour, love of truth, and a steadfast sin- 
cerity, firm and indomitable, the spirit of which penetrates to one’s very 
marrow as one meets his glance. 


For the Crown Prince, Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, etc., in fact, for every officer he meets, 
are other eulogies, nicely graded according to rank, never a 
note which was not obviously written in the white heat of 
enthusiasm. 

For English readers, apart from the incidents of Antwerp 
and Ostend, the best written sections, incidentally, of the 
whole book, the most interesting parts are those dealing 
with English prisoners. Apart from the convoys seen near 
Ypres, the author visited the camp at Déberitz, and is, of 
course, thoroughly convinced that all is well. The Germans, 
he admits, “‘ do not love their charges. That, after all, is easy 
to understand, but I saw no expressions of hatred.” At the 
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same time, though he never speaks of our troops except as 
“‘ mercenaries,” he bears witness to their qualities. “* All the 
Germans I spoke to were of the same opinion respecting the 
individual bravery of the English—it was beyond all praise.” 
According to Sven Hedin, the prisoners he met at Roubaix 
were comfortable enough. “ In the great hall I found other 
members of the genus ‘Tommy Atkins’ resting on the 
straw. They looked well and cheerful, and many had 
attractive, manly and kindly features. When I stopped in 
front of a group of them they made no sign of rising, but 
answered very politely and with the ineffable calm which 
distinguishes the race.’’ At Déberitz he is equally convinced 
of their good treatment, but adds that that the English are 
difficult prisoners to manage, “ requiring” 10 per cent. of 
guards to the Russian 4 per cent. The cases of insubordina- 
tion, he says, are almost entirely confined to the English 
prisoners, “‘ probably’ because “they have no national 
service and have not accustomed themselves to discipline.” 
“ The punishment for the first offence,”’ he tells us, “‘ consisted 
in letting the culprit stand a couple of hours to guard the 
guns on a little flat eminence near the camp, where the wind 
usually blew cold and strong. After a graver offence the 
delinquent was usually tied to a tree for an hour or two, but 
this latter punishment had only been resorted to in isolated 
cases.” 

A strange little story is vouched for by Sven Hedin. “ An 
English officer with whom the Colonel” (near Ypres) “ had 
been conversing had made the following remark : ‘ We don’t 
mind your shells and don’t care a rap about your shrapnel. 
Your rifle fire doesn’t frighten us, and we can put up with 
your bayonet charges. But when your men commence their 
infernal noisy hurrahs, it is all up with us. There is nothing 
in the world so trying to the nerves. One feels entirely 
paralysed before these confounded jerky hurrahs.’ ” 

Over the treatment of Belgium and the origins of the war 
Sven Hedin had better been silent. In his introduction he 
registers a vow never to speak of what he himself had not 
seen. This he breaks continually, only to present to us the 
official German stories, to complain of the Belgian franc- 
tireurs, to indulge in laments over the folly of Belgium and 
the evil counsels of England, and to weep crocodile tears over 
the French peasants whom their own Government had be- 
trayed through its pernicious hopes of revenge. Even the 
English soldier comes in for some of this unasked sympathy. 
“* My poor old Tommy,’ I thought to myself ” (when he met 
the prisoners), “‘youhave plenty of time before you to ponder 
over the problems why you, of all men, have been fighting 
against the German “barbarians” and whether your pay was 
worthy of your doughty deeds between Ypres and Kruiseik ! 
If anyone confronts you with this poser you will always 
answer ‘ I don’t know, I’m sure; I had to obey orders, I sup- 
pose.” But it will never occur to you to reply : ‘I had to 
go over for a while and crush the German militarism, you 
know,’ for such an absurd idea would remind you too forcibly 
of the parallel argument of putting down the drink by con- 
sumption.” It is in moralisings such as this that our author 
shows the full profundity of his insight and philosophy. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ 
The Arya Samaj. By Laspat Rai. With a Preface by 
SipneY Wess, LL.B. Longmans. 5s. net. 

It is a common assertion that in our modern materialistic 
civilisation men, though willing enough to die for their flag 
in time of war, have not the faith and courage to live for their 
fellows in time of peace. Educated Europeans will take the 
risk of getting shot, but few of them can face the prospect of 
fifty years’ self-imposed poverty, discomfort, hard work, and 
inner illumination for the sake of promoting ideals of the 








common good. As our homely Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might (if he thought of the phrase) put it, we will shed our 
blood, but not our beer. There is something in it. Individual 
cases of unostentatious heroism in civic life may be found, 
but most of us, when the divine highwayman Conscience 
presents his pistol at our hearts, assume that our money is a 
sufficient substitute for our life, and buy him off with a guinea 
to this propagandist Socicty and a couple of guineas to that. 
We may revere the “ fanatics’ who live the life of hard, 
altruistic self-denial just as we admire the gentlemen who 
annually on Christmas morning bathe in the icy wastes of the 
Serpentine. But even though, chattering, we advance to the 
brink of what we believe to be our supreme duty, the waters 
look so terribly uninviting that we shrink from the plunge. 

In an age when there is something to be said on both sides 
of everything, there is something to be said on both sides of 
this. Asceticism does not always go with common sense ; 
the man of great possessions who gave all his goods to the 
poor might demonstrably demoralise them ; discomfort, too, 
admirable as a means in a few, can scarcely be commended as 
an end for the many ; and chastity might be carried to such a 
pitch as to leave us soon no human race to be altruistic about. 
But we still believe it to be true that “if Christ came to 
Chicago,” He would affect its life profoundly ; and under 
our very noses in India we have had, during the last few 
decades, an illustration of the enormous amount of good that 
can be done by a group of reformers who have completely 
abandoned the world and the flesh and at the same time have 
broad and enlightened ideas as to the mental, moral, and 
material needs of their fellow-men. The story of the Arya 
Samaj, a society some of whose leaders have been seen in 
trousers and have a close acquaintance with the works of 
Darwin and Mill, is as romantic, stirring, and beautiful as any 
story of the early days of any medieval order of monks. It 
is a society of ordinary humane men founded and guided by 
intelligent saints ; and it may yct transform India. 

Some facts about the Samaj were given in this journal on 
June 20th, 1914. Mr. Lajpat Rai’s book contains an ex- 
haustive account of its origins, history, and activities. The 
first part, which contains a history of Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati (1824—1883), who founded the Society, has an almost 
legendary glamour, though, unlike most heroic legends, it is 
substantiated with quotations from the contemporary news- 
paper press. Dayananda, son of a rigidly orthodox Brahmin, 
was a small boy when he observed a mouse eating the gifts 
offered to an image of Shiva and was struck, as by lightning, 
with theconvictionthat image-worship was wrong. He thought 
and thought until his mind stripped from the pure primitive 
Hinduism of the Vedas the accretions and corrupt interpre- 
tations laid over it by centuries of pedantic priests. He 
realised, in Mr. Lajpat Rai’s phrase, that “‘ Pharisees ”’ had 
“ organised the most subtle and exacting ecclesiasticism ever 
invented by the legislative genius of man, reducing religion 
to dead dogma and dry form, and shutting and sealing the 
soul’s windows of the nation.” He fled from home, and then 
wandered from valley to valley of the Himalayas seeking for 
knowledge and sitting at the feet of spiritual teachers : 

It was there that he made the acquaintance of the best, the noblest, 
and the purest of Hindu saints, who led a life of uninterrupted medi- 
tation and discipline, having subordinated their senses to their intellect 
and their intellect to their spirit. For days he ate nothing but wild 
fruits ; for months he lived on milk only, and sometimes for years at 
a stretch spoke no language but Sanskrit. 


Others have done as much; some have done as much all 
their lives ; some have ended by perching on pillars, growing 
their finger-nails through their clenched hands or trying to 
see how dirty their hair would get if they never washed it. 
Dayananda, however, was a practical mystic. He realised 
that since the Almighty had condescended to make a marked 
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distinction between organic and inorganic forms, it is clear 
that the whole Duty of Man cannot be to convert himself into 
the most plausible possible imitation of a stock or a stone. 
Whilst he was perfecting his revolutionary views on religion 
he was also reading about anatomy and physiology. Sus- 
pecting the accuracy of his manuals on these subjects, he 
obtained and dissected a corpse: the books, proving incor- 
rect, went into the river with the body. When his equip- 
ment of Vedic knowledge was complete, he entered public life 
and carried on a fierce debating campaign against the ex- 
ponents of orthodox Hinduism, attacking the authority of the 
Brahmin as “the pivot and central curse of the whole 
system” and denouncing polytheism, pantheism, idolatry, 
and caste as unauthorised by the Vedas and also (and, since 
the Vedas were divinely revealed, consequently) deleterious 
to society. In 1875 at last he established the Arya Samaj. 

The society recognised, by its original constitution, “ the 
Vedas alone as independently and absolutely authoritative.” 
It was monotheistic, believing God to be “ formless, almighty, 
just, infinite, immutable, eternal, incomparable, merciful, 
the father of all.” But the objects of the society were plainly 
indicated as not being purely theological : 

In the interests of the country, both kinds of reform shall receive 
thorough attention in the Samaj, spiritual as well as worldly. There 


shall be uplifting in both directions for the promotion of purity : indeed 
the welfare of entire mankind shall be the objective of the Samaj. 


The President and members were enjoined, “ for the main- 
tenance of mutual goodwill,” to “ keep their minds wholly 
divested of all feelings of pride, hate, anger, ete., and, with 
such vices shut out, they shall, being free of enmity and pure 
of heart, love one another, even as each loves his own self. 
. . » He alone who conforms his conduct to the principles 
specified, and is righteous and endowed with true virtues, 
shall be admitted to the higher circle of the Samaj, while he 
who is otherwise shall be but an ordinary member of the 
Samaj.” A framework of provincial and local Samajes was 
established, a weekly paper arranged for, and each member 
was pledged cheerfully to “ contribute a hundredth part of 
the money he has earned honestly and with the sweat of his 
brow to the funds.” 

Dayananda died in 1883. After thirty years the Arya 
Samaj has a quarter of a million members, who carry on a 
tireless attack against the old institutions, from idolatry to 
child marriage and the subjection of women, and who at the 
same time are conducting an ever-growing educational work 
which may have unmeasurably important effects upon the 
India of the next generation. Like all societies, the Samaj 
has had a split, largely arising out of a conflict of view as to 
the absolute authority of Dayananda’s Vedic interpretations, 
but underlain also by a deeper difference of opinion as to the 
nature of the education that should be given. The Dayan- 
anda Anglo-Vedie College at Lahore had a year ago 903 
students, with another 1,737 in the School. Instruction is 
given not only in the Vedas, but in all departments of English 
literature and science, history, economics, and philosophy. 
Men are being turned out in hundreds yearly who are inspired 
with the ideal of service to India and mankind, and are at 
the same time fully equipped with the technical knowledge 
required for the various professions. The Gurukala, near 
Hardwar, the institution of the other section, has a severer rule 
and lays more stress on Sanskrit studies. Here, under a Head 
who—like Lala Hansraj at Lahore—has given his whole life, 
without reward, to the work, three hundred boys are living a 
life of seclusion, hard physical exercise, and harder intellectual 
and moral training from the age of 7 to that of 25. All castes 
are completely mingled ; no visits home are allowed ; and the 
students live under the unremittent scrutiny of their teachers. 
As Mr. Webb says, “‘ the European student can only wonder 


and wait to see what will be the result on personal character 
and independence of this prolonged novitiate.” 

The society is non-political. Mr. Lajpat Rai, though a 
fervent nationalist, frankly expresses the view that contact 
with British civilisation has been an enormous boon to India. 
The society consequently has been suspect, and our genial 
bureaucracy, a few years ago, arrested Mr. Lajpat Rai witi- 
out charge, deported him without trial, and released him with- 
out explanation. The society now, however, is so important 
and so obviously a beneficent influence on Indian life that the 
future will make the repetition of such misapprehension 
much more difficult. However much the society may 
eschew politics, it is bound to react indirectly on them by 
promoting national pride and self-reliance. But a criminal 
charge can scarcely be based on that ; and the more enlight- 
ened of our administrators, such as Sir James Meston, are 
now recognising the society as the magnificent thing it is. 


VICTOR HUGO’S JULIETTE 
Juliette Drouet’s Love-Letters to Victor Hugo. Edited by 


Louis Gurmpaup. Translated by Lady TuEopora 
Davipson. Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 

It always seems so Blifilian to read other people’s love- 
letters, and poor Juliette Drouet’s passionate, distracted, 
artless and devotional letters to her capricious lover only 
accentuate one’s feeling of bad taste. They were so 
obviously not intended for publication. Indeed, these 
“ scribbles,” as Juliette justly calls them, would never have 
been preserved at all had not Victor Hugo himself, con- 
fronted by so lavish a banquet to his vanity, insisted upon 
it. Mr. Guimbaud’s biography is not, indeed, anything more 
than a graceful embroidery upon the letters. Those 
transparently sincere effusions obviously suggest and 
interpret the nature and circumstances of her love affair 
more intimately and more significantly than a thousand 
biographies. If one had never heard of Juliette Drouet, 
one would have divined, on perusing her letters, that she was 
Hugo’s sick nurse, caterer, tailor, cobbler, amanuensis, 
secretary, private audience, critic, and the organiser of his 
“* Hugolatry,” as well as his mistress. One would have 
guessed from them that his infidelities, like everything else 
he did, were on the Olympian scale. One would have 
surmised that the rhetorical emphasis which must have made 
Hugo stretch out his hand for the salt, as though he were 
storming the Tuileries, cost poor Juliette the extreme 
revulsions of misery and joy. We can imagine him plunging 
up her staircase, gesticulating at her with clenched hands 
and taxing her, on the flimsiest evidence, with an entirely 
fictitious unfaithfulness. Indeed, the extraordinary thing 
is that a love of such fevered self-renunciation on her part, 
and of such divided and semi-theatrical allegiance on his, 
should have endured practically without a break from 1832 
to 1883, when Juliette was within three years’ hail of the 
eighties. 

Juliette’s “ scribbles” really discover more of Hugo’s 
grandiose and heady temperament than of her own simple 
psychology. Her letters have not the smallest pretensions 
to artistic quality. Indeed, their beauty, paradoxically 
enough, consists in the complete absence of literary artifice. 
“Cri de coeur” is a commonplace, but it expresses them. 
They are the inarticulate outpourings of a passionately 
single devotion, alternating almost solely between the 
adoration of ecstasy and the adoration of despair. Hugo 
absorbed her, body and soul. She speaks of him as her 
“gorgeous bird,” her “ splendid lion.” “* Where shall I 
begin, my love ?”’ she writes, “ at your divine feet or your 
celestial brow?” As late as 1866 she would “ like to carry 
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away even the dust your feet have spurned.” The fervour 
with which she scatters her clichés is justified by their 
intensity alone. ‘ You forget,” she says with truth, “ that 
fine unguents are contained in small boxes, great love in 
trivial words.” Acutely conscious that “‘ Toto’s ” love for 
her was “ incomplete,” “ a mere partiality,” and unsupported 
by “esteem,” she seems determined throughout to over- 
whelm his qualified response by the sheer volume of her 
passion. 

This kind of almost religious prostration was, of course, 
very bad for a man of Hugo’s violent egoism. It encouraged 
him to play the coxcomb with her and to develop that 
abominable dramatic perversion of exploiting her as a 
picturesque victim to squalid poverty and “tearful 
repentance.” One cannot but believe that Hugo derived 
a certain amount of satisfaction from Juliette’s sufferings. 
They plumed his vanity and he rather fancied himself as an 
apostle of (vicarious) austerity. And it must surely have 
stimulated his sense of dramatic irony to hear himself de- 
nouncing her for a lack of that fidelity which he never dreamed 
of imposing upon himself. No; Hugo, in spite of the fact 
that in his large, imperious, limelight fashion he was 
undoubtedly strongly attached to Juliette, does not come too 
well out of the affair. Lady Theodora Davidson’s translation 
will not satisfy the most fastidious. She should have avoided 
making an irritating use of the historical present in her 
rendering of the biography. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


My Adventures as a Spy. By Licur.-Generat Sir Rospert BADEN- 
PowELL, K.C.B. C. Arthur Pearson. 1s. net. 

German Spies in England: an Exposure. By Witiiam Le Quevx. 
Stanley Paul. 1s. net. 

A spy is a person possessing an infinite capacity for taking plans ; he 
is the looker-on who sees more of the game than is good for him, and he 
has more exits than entrances. If he is a foreigner, he is a sinister 
figure in a sombrero with a Spanish appearance and a German domicile ; 
but if he is an Englishman, he is apparently a sublime Boy Scout who 
exercises his gift for scouting in foreign countries in time of peace ; in 
exceptional cases he may be a Lieutenant-General and Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, who savours his own 
cleverness with all a boy’s enjoyment, has apparently rendered to his 
country less obtrusive service than the defence of Mafeking. The 
theatres of his subterranean warfare include Germany, Bosnia, Turkey, 
and the Alps ; he has sketched in the Dardanelles, hunted butterflies on 
the hills above Cattaro, and walked round Tsingtao. But his most 
delicate confessions are those concerning our present or prospective 
allies ; an expedition, as we deduce, to Eritrea to inspect Italian arrange- 
ments for the arming of natives and a little trip to Algeria to observe 
confidential artillery tests must form interesting memories for Sir 
Robert in these days when the Latin races, like the Latin wife, are above 
suspicion. 

Mr. Le Queux has a gift that is higher than spying : he finds spies. 
In time of war when our young men see visions, our old men see spies. 
His book, in the intervals of an attack upon the Home Office, discloses 
little that is sensational. Mr. Le Queux’s fiction is stranger than his 
truth, but his feeling for mystery in high places and the command of 
Continental place-names, which he shares with the late G. A. Sala, com- 
bine to make the book less uninteresting than the usual indictment of 
the Home Secretary. The eleven-page verbatim report of a secret 
speech delivered by the German Emperor in 1908 lacks conviction, 
but one can quite believe the story of a German attaché’s attempt to 
_ Mr. Le Queux’s silence: the modern German has no sense of 

umour. 


College Life : Its Conditions and Problems. A Selection of Essays for 
Use in College Writing Courses. Arranged and Edited by MauRIcE 
GarLanp Fuuron, Professor of English in Davidson College. 
The Macmillan Co. 5s. 6d. net. 


Professor Fulton has very effectively killed two birds with one stone. 
He has collected in this weighty volume essays and extracts on every 
conceivable problem and aspect of collegiate life by every conceivable 
authority : he ranges from Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Learning 
(an extract, that is, from The Idea of a University), by John Henry 
Newman, to Intercollegiate Athletics, by Ira Nelson Hollis, President of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and for many years Professor of 
Engineering in Harvard University. But (and this is the second bird) 
he has also arranged and classified the essays and equipped them with 





A Girl’s Life in a City Office. 


ON THE FIGHTING LINE 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. _ 6s. 


“The fighter in this case is a loyal and sturdy-minded little typist in a 
City Office . . » who battles along her allotted path proud to be part of the 
machine— For I'm English, and ‘it's as much my Empire as anyone's.’ ''— 


“PATRICIA 


By EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 6s. 
(Hon. Mrs. ROBERT HAMILTON.) 


“There is a very interesting and promising situation in ‘Patricia.’. . . 
Patricia .. . and Jim . are drawn with much smartness .. . and one 
character, Aunt Lucy, is a real ‘dear.'"'—Morning Post. 

“ Everybody's reading it.'""—Books of To-Day and To-Morrow. 


FIELD HOSPITAL AND 
FLYING COLUMN 


Being the Journal of an English Nursing Sister in Belgium and Russia. 


By VIOLETTA THURSTAN. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Miss Thurstan tells her story—which is full ef incident, of adventure, of 
personal danger willingly endured—with the restraint of the professional 
nurse, and the culture of the university graduate, for she is both. We wish 
space permitted us to quote more, but we hope all readers of this review 
will buy or order from their libraries a copy of the book without delay, and 
enjoy it as much as we have done.’’—British Journal of Nursing. 


The Standard Work on the Causes of the War. 


THE EVIDENCE IN THE 
CASE 


By JAMES M. BECK, 

Late Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. With an 
Introduction by the Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, late United States 
Ambassador to Great Britain. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

** Very stern is Mr. Beck's judgment upon the manner in which Germany 
precipitated war .. . "Spectator. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 

















| THE COMPLETE SAMUEL BUTLER | 


Mr. Fifield has pleasure in announcing the complete re-issue of the works of the 
modern Samuel Butler (1835-1902); “in his own department,” says Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, “the greatest English writer of the latter half of the 19th century The 
Way of All Flesh,” *‘ Erewhon,” “* Unconscious Memory,” “ Alps and Sanctuaries, 
“The Fair Haven,” “ Life and Habit,” “ Evolution, Old and New,” and “A First 
Year in Canterbury Settlement " have been reprinted with additions, the — Note 
Books,” “ God the Known,” and “ The Humour of Homer " added, and these and all 
the other works are now published at popular prices. (Postage, 4d. each.) 


A First Year in Canterbury Settlement, with other 





early Essays. Re-set enlarged Edition. 5s. net. 
The Humour of Homer, and other Essays on Life, Art 

and Science. With a portrait, and a sketch of the life of 5 os 

Samuel Butler by H. F. Jones. Re-set Edition. s. net. 
The Fair Haven. New Edition, re-set. 5s. net. 
Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the Canton 

Ticino. Mlustrated by the Author, Charles Gogin and H. F. 

Jones. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. New and Enlarged 5. t 

Edition, re-set, with index. s. net. 
The Note-Books of Samuel Butler. With Portrait — 


and Poems. Edited by H. F. Jones. 2nd Impression. 


The Way of All Flesh. A novel, Seventh Im- P 
pression of Second Edition. s. 


God the Known and God the Unknown. 1s. 6d. net. 
Erewhon. 8th Impression of 10th Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
Erewhon Revisited. 5th Impression, 340 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
Unconscious Memory. New Edition, re-set. 5s. net. 
Life and Habit. Am essay after a completer view of 
Evolution. New Edition with Addenda. 5s. net. 
Evolution Old and New. A comparison of the theories 
of B m, Erasmus win and Lamarck, with that of 5 ot 
Darwin. New Revised Edition. s. net. 
Lash, » or Canning, as the main means of organic —— 
The Authoress of the Odyssey, who and what she was, 
when and where she wrote. With portrait of Nausicaa. 5s. net. 
The Iliad of Homer, rendered into English prose. 5s. net. 
The Odyssey, rendered into English prose. 5s. net. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, with notes and original text. 5s. net. 
Ex Voto. An account of the Sacro Monte or New 
Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 








| LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, EC. | 
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“Topics for Discussion and Practice in Writing,” such as “ Is Bryce 
fair in his statement of the chief intellectual features of the mass of 
people in the United States?” or “ Is the fraternity house an accept- 
able substitute for the dormitory?” It thus comes to pass that the 
tutor who diligently reads this work with his students, and makes them 
discuss in writing the subjects raised, will be giving instruction not only 
in how the students may make the best use of their training, but also 
in how they may make a good use of the English language. So will 
Professor Fulton’s ambitions be satisfied. His introduction, dealing 
with “‘ How to Read for Ideas,” ‘“‘ How to Analyze for Methods of 
Writing,” and a “ Plan for the Rhetorical Study of Selections,” is sound, 
practical stuff as far as it goes. But in the selections themselves we 
cannot help thinking he has cast his net too wide. In a book of this 
kind the worth often varies inversely as the girth. Such an observa- 
tion, for instance, as Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ‘‘ Poor Lamb has not a 
little to answer for in the revived relish for garbage unearthed from old 
theatrical dung-heaps” might surely have been with profit left in its 
native surroundings. 


THE CITY 


HE news from the eastern and western fronts has not 
been of a nature to encourage activity in the stock 
markets, so that the dull tone continues. The 

American market, too, has looked “ tired,” with the result 
that this strengthening factor has been temporarily removed. 
This was foreshadowed in these notes on April 24th, when it 
was stated that a setback was about due; taking the long 
view, however, a higher level of prices for American stocks 
appears probable, with the exception of United States Steel 
Common, which at over 60 are about as high as prospects 
justify. Some surprise has been occasioned by the refusal 
of the Treasury to sanction the issue of a small amount of 
capital required by the Broken Hill companies for the 
purpose of freeing the Australian metal industry from the 
German concerns which have hitherto controlled the smelting 
of their ores. Fortunately, the scheme will not break down, 
as the money will be found in Australia itself ; possibly this 
statement may be regarded as a justification of the Treasury’s 
attitude. The Buenos Ayres Western has received per- 
mission to issue £1,000,000 5 per cent. ten-year debentures, 
and has offered them to its stockholders at 98. United of 
Havana are coming into demand, and are now 76. I hear 
news from Cuba which points to a further rise in this stock. 
The shares of Courtaulds, the big manufacturers of crape, 
have been rising tremendously, and this week have been as 
high as 60s.; when war broke out they were 46s. 3d. The 
City has not much to say regarding the Budget, but the 
prevalent feeling is reflected by some remarks in the Financier 
to the effect that the best way to adjust the country’s foreign 
finance would be to remove the embargo which the Treasury 
has placed upon the export of capital to foreign countries. 
So long as that embargo remains in force, says the Financier, 
our manufacturers will not only be deprived of the orders 
they normally receive from foreign borrowers, but our 
exports of goods will be restricted, and we shall be unable to 
pay in kind for the military supplies and foodstuffs we must 
order from abroad. 
* * . 


It was known that the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
had not had a good year, the absence of a dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock being a sufficiently clear indication of that 
fact, but the annual accounts issued on Monday show the 
position to have been worse than was anticipated. The 
trading profit fell from £430,987 in 1918 to £91,446. The 
company having increased its Debenture issue during the 
year, its fixed charges were higher, which made the position 
still worse, and it has only been able to pay the interest on 
its Debentures and Preference Stock by withdrawing 
£200,000 from the Reserve Fund. These bad results are 
attributed to a number of causes, among them the trade 
depression in South America, which was intensified by the 


war. A company like the Royal Mail is primarily a passenger 
line, and although the passenger traffic has, of course, fallen 
off enormously, it has to maintain its regular services ; it has 
not gained much from the increase in freights, because large 
passenger steamers have only a small proportion of space 
available for general cargo. The company has, therefore, 
suffered from the increased cost of labour and materials 
without benefiting from the rise in freights. Although the 
Cunard Company is a notable exception, this will probably 
be the case with most of the leading passenger lines, and it is 
most important for investors to distinguish between com- 
panies of this nature and companies (less known, but infi- 
nitely more successful) owning “tramp” steamers, which 
are having the time of their lives. At the same time, there 
is no doubt that the Royal Mail is over-capitalised, and is 
not so well fitted as other companies to stand the strain of 
bad times like the present. 
* * * 


An investment circular issued by a Zurich bank which has 
come my way contains an amount of interesting information, 
for it gives the results for 1914 of a number of Swiss com- 
panies. As is only to be expected, concerns catering 
primarily for tourist traffic have suffered considerably. 
Thus, the Company owning the steamboats on Lake Lucerne 
shows a loss for 1914 of frs. 435,242, as compared with a 
profit in 1913 of frs. 178,992. Shareholders have to go 
without a dividend, although in 19138 they received 6 per 
cent. The railway which ascends Mount Pilatus, for the 
first time in its history, shows a loss, the debit balance for 
1914 having been frs. 54,193, as compared with a profit in 
1913 of frs. 100,584. Here also the dividend is passed ; in 
1918 5 per cent. was paid. The few Swiss railways—mostly 
mountain railways—still under private ownership show an 
unbroken series of traffic decreases, but the Swiss State 
railways are apparently coping with the difficulty rather 
successfully, for although their traffic receipts show a falling 
off they have been able to reduce their expenses corre- 
spondingly, with the result that the net receipts for the first 
quarter of the present year amounted to frs. 11,535,000 as 
against frs. 11,407,508 for the same period of 1914. The 
milk and chocolate concerns seem to have maintained their 
profits, Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss showing a profit for 1914 of 
frs. 14,512,011 as compared with frs. 18,675,781 in 1913. 
The fortunate shareholders in this Company receive a 
dividend of 23} per cent. as compared with 22} per cent. 
a year ago. The amalgamated chocolate concerns of Peter, 
Cailler and Kohler earned frs. 2,879,786 as compared with 
frs. 2,359,000 in 1918, and distribute a good dividend. 
The great Frauenfeld boot factory earned frs. 216,591, as 
compared with frs. 209,739 during the previous year, but 
has not paid a dividend for either of the two years. One 
would have expected a better showing, but perhaps the 
belligerents have not yet ordered boots from Switzerland. 
Most of the Swiss electricity companies, as well as the metal 
concerns, show much the same figures for 1914 as they did 
the previous year, but it is evident that economically Swit- 
zerland is suffering considerably from the war, and it is to 
be feared that the current year’s results in the case of three- 
fourths of the country’s industries will show worse figures. 
It may be mentioned here that the Crédit Lyonnais, the 
great Paris bank, which is one of the greatest banks in the 
world, reports a profit for 1914 of only frs. 18,918,155 as 
compared with frs. 46,996,551 in 1913, and has distributed 
5 per cent. as against 13 per cent. in 1918. Two of the large 
Vienna banks—-namely, the Wiener Bank-Verein and the 
Union Bank show profits of kr. 9,759,116 and kr. 8,977,799 
as compared with kr. 18,794,182 and kr. 7,726,548 for 1913, 
and have reduced their dividends respectively from 8 to 5 
and 8} to 5 per cent. Emit Davies. 
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Owing to the exceptional 


ANNUITIES by 


according to age. 


LIFE ANNUITIES AT 
LESS COST 


highest-class securities at favourable rates, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.. 


will, until further notice, reduce the purchase price of LIFE 


5 PER CENT. to 10 PER CENT. 


Quotations on application to Chief Office, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON 


opportunity of investing in the 





ANNUAL INCOME: 17,000,000 





FUNDS: £90,000,000 








THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF 
PUBLIC MEETINGS ON PEACE 
(CONVENED BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS). 
ON FRIDAY, MAY 14th, 1915 
E. D. MOREL 
WILL SPEAK ON 

DEMOCRACY AND SECRET TREATIES 

At Devonshire House, 136, Bishopegate, &.C. 

CHAIR TO BE TAKEN AT 6.30 p.m. by MRS. FORD SMITH. 
OPEN TO ALL. AN HOUR FOR QUESTIONS. NO TICKETS. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

- copies of the prospectus may be obtained frem the Head Master, Bootham 
chool, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons _ reported. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 


T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
M!3ss HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 


Many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge, for 
short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 
ane er oa Moderate Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 

ridge. 


Youns LADY (Writer’s daughter), just left school, requires 
_ Position to teach Young Children. English, French, Drawing (Honours), 
Music, Kindergartea.—E. Moore, 79 Albany Mansions, S.W. 





R USSIAN UNIVERSITY GENTLEMAN, diplomé, refugee from 
Belgium, gives Russian Lessons. Best references.—W. T., 92 King Henry's 
Road, London, N.W. 


TO LET. 


SANDOWN (I. of W.).—Lady would Let her well-furnished House 

(two sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath, electric light and every convenience) to 
carefultenant. Very reasonable terms for six months or year.—Write Box 274, THz 
New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 









SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


























Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings -12 - 
Prospectuses 15 










Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 











Binding Cases for Vol, IV., price each 2/6 net, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18/- net, will be ready shortly, 
and should be ordered direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 
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FABIAN 
RESEARCH 


DEPARTMENT ON THE 
CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 











The Supplement State and Municipal Enterprise, 
published with the current issue of The Mew 
Statesman, forms Part III. of the Draft Report of the 
Fabian Research Department on THE CONTROL 
OF INDUSTRY. | 


Part I. 
CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT SHARING was published as a Supple- 
ment with The New Statesman of February 14th, 
1914. This issue has long been out of print, but 
a few copies of the Supplement only are available, 
price 2/6 each. 

Part II. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT appeared 
as a Supplement to The Mew Statesman of 
May 3oth, 1914, and copies may still be obtained 
at 1/- each. Orders, accompanied with remittance, 
should be sent to The Publisher, Vew Statesman, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. ; 
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